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STICKS AND STONES 

TicisM of the men and women 

who are directly responsible for 
the schooling of adolescents grows 
more virulent. Teachers and adminis- 
trators in the secondary schools, and 
especially professors of education, are 
accused of promoting policies and 
practices of questionable validity. Ob- 
viously, criticism is neither new nor 
undesirable. In general, criticism con- 
tributes to the health of educational 
institutions and processes. The things 
that are unhealthy about some of the 
current criticisms are their tone and 
their distortions. In the arts, deliber- 
ate or unconscious distortion is legiti- 
mate, makes for emphasis, and often 
creates interesting effects. In discus- 
sions of education, deliberate or un- 
conscious distortion, whether by pro- 
fessionals or nonprofessionals, may 
mislead people who are not well in- 
formed and wary. The effects may be 
serious. 


Few, if any, persons are maliciously 
trying to weaken education. Nearly 
everyone agrees that the job of iden- 
tifying weaknesses in the educational 
system and of devising ways of im- 
proving it is not finished. This journal, 
the School Review, is only one of many 
means of helping get the job done. 
These columns for more than sixty 
years have carried criticisms of educa- 
tion and suggestions for improvement 
that authors and editors have con- 
sidered constructive. 

Perhaps criticisms that are prima- 
rily destructive, and that play up dis- 
tortions, should be ignored. Unless one 
is willing to use the same questionable 
tactics as some of the critics, he is at 
a disadvantage in a debate. One 
should not, however, be spineless, even 
though he may be foolish. In the para- 
graphs that follow, attention will be 
focused upon several recent examples 
of what seem, to this writer at least, 
to be distortions. 
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When examples of academic weak- 
ness of teachers or of students in the 
secondary schools are discussed, the 
professors of education in the colleges 
and universities are often blamed. 
They are not blameless, but it is a 
distortion to unload all, or even a 
major portion, of the blame on their 
shoulders. In institutions that train 
teachers, responsibility for the educa- 
tion of secondary-school teachers rests 
on many departments, and not on the 
department or the college of education 
alone. This principle, which has long 
been recognized by professors of edu- 
cation, has recently been rediscovered 
by some of their colleagues in other 
departments. The following formula- 
tion is by a professor of history at the 
University of Illinois: 

The preparation of teachers for the public 
schools is one of the most important func- 
tions of the American university. It is a 
function of the university as a whole. It will 
never be satisfactorily performed until it is 
performed by the university as a whole. The 
fact that it has largely been delegated to the 
department or school or college of education 
is a principal cause of the alarming anti-intel- 
lectualism of so much public education today. 

This quotation is from an article 
“On the Education and Certification 
of Teachers” by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
appearing in School and Society for 
September 19, 1953. The article gives 
some useful suggestions for teacher 
training. Unfortunately, it is weak- 
ened by some statements that suggest 
a lack of objectivity. One of the milder 
examples is provided by the last sen- 
tence in the quotation above. The 
validity of that sentence is so immedi- 
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ately questionable that any detailed 
analysis of it may seem unnecessary. 
To avoid the claim that the indict- 
ment has been too hastily thrown 
aside and to point up the distortion 
that is involved, let us examine the 
sentence more carefully. It really 
makes several assertions: (1) that the 
preparation of teachers has largely 
been delegated to the department or 
school or college of education; (2) that 
there is anti-intellectualism in much 
of public education today and that 
this situation is alarming; (3) that 
what is asserted in (1) is the principal 
cause of what is asserted in (2). 

The quotation uses the term “fact” 
a bit loosely. It is widely known that 
persons training to be secondary- 
school teachers are required to take 
certain college courses that are 
thought of as contributing to a gen- 
eral education. These students also 
must have a “major subject” and one 
or more “minor subjects.” All these 
courses are ordinarily part of the pro- 
grams of departments in the liberal 
arts colleges (for example, history, 
physics, English, mathematics, etc.). 
Even in the institutions that are of- 
ficially named “teachers’ colleges,”’ 
these courses are taught by faculty 
members trained in the academic 
fields, and the courses cover substan- 
tially the same ground as those given 
in the liberal arts colleges and the uni- 
versities. The professional training 
taken in departments of education is a 
small fraction of the student’s total 
program. The fact is that the prepara- 
tion of secondary-school teachers, in 
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the broad sense, has largely been dele- 
gated, not to the departments of edu- 
cation, but to other departments. 

There is little hope, however, that 
an examination of the facts will neces- 
sarily inhibit the publication of dis- 
torted interpretations of the situation. 
One writer who has looked at the re- 
quirements for certification in his own 
state (and elsewhere) is Mr. Albert 
Lynd, who is now a businessman but 
who at one time taught college his- 
tory. His recent book on the subject, 
Quackery in the Public Schools (Boston 
6: Little, Brown & Co., 1953. $3.50), 
has a chapter on “The Scramble for 
Semester Hours.” In this chapter 
Lynd mentions that Massachusetts, 
the state in which he resides, had no 
state legislation on teacher certifica- 
tion until 1951. The new “law provides 
that by 1954 a minimum of 18 semes- 
ter hours in Education will be re- 
quired of graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges who would teach in the elemen- 
tary schools.” This number, 18 semes- 
ter hours out of at least 120, is very 
close to the median of the require- 
ments made by the other states. Mr. 
Lynd blames the influence of profes- 
sors of education for nearly everything 
that, to him, is wrong in public educa- 
tion today, and writes: 


This influence has exalted Education as a 
thing-in-itself over the substantial learning 
which was formerly the concern of education. 
A teacher was once a person who had studied 
an objective body of knowledge by way of 
preparing to teach it to others. His quality 
was judged by his personal cultivation as 
well as by his facility in the art of teaching. 
If too many teachers in the past lacked a 
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reasonable minimum of learning, that was at 
least deplored by those who worked and 
hoped for the improvement of the profession. 
If too many men and women were sent into 
classrooms without sufficient training in 
teaching methods, that defect of the older 
order needed reform. But the reform has de- 
voured that which was to be reformed. Pedagog- 
ical ignorance is now sanctioned by a system 
which accepts Education as a substitute for 
education. [Italics not in original.] 


Mr. Lynd frequently generalizes 
from a few examples, not necessarily 
typical, to make indictments of the 
entire group he calls ““Educationists.”’ 
He says: “I am aware that the exam- 
ples of Educationist mentality just 
cited could be matched with other 
selections proving that not all mem- 
bers of the craft are like that” (p. 47). 
He has chosen, however, to be a po- 
lemic and leave to others the responsi- 
bility of providing a balanced discus- 
sion of the issues. 

Mr. Lynd is unmercifully scornful 
not only of the content but also of 
the style of writing of “Education- 
ists.” With this in mind, let us read 
again the paragraph from his book 
quoted above. In the first sentence he 
writes “was formerly” instead of “is” 
and so seems to suggest that “‘substan- 
tial learning” is no longer the concern 
of education (with the lower-case e). 
Surely he does not believe this, and 
we may safely overlook the slip. The 
really intriguing sentence is: “But the 
reform has devoured that which was 
to be reformed.” In this context, “that 
which was to be reformed” seems to 
refer to “that defect of the older 
order.” This, in turn, refers to the 
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statement, ‘too many men and wom- 
en were sent into classrooms without 
sufficient training in teaching meth- 
ods.” Consequently, the sentence ap- 
parently asserts that the reform has 
devoured “‘too many men and women 
[who] were sent into classrooms with- 
out sufficient training in teaching 
methods.” The use of the term “de- 
voured” is obviously figurative, but is 
this sentence an example of good dic- 
tion? 

The sample paragraph quoted 
above from Mr. Lynd’s book was not 
originally selected for the purpose of 
raising questions about its clarity. In 
that respect, it is not typical of his 
writing. The Scriptures have, as usual, 
a relevant passage in James 3: 1-2: 

Be not many of you teachers, my breth- 
ren, knowing that we shall receive heavier 
judgment. 

For in many things we all stumble. If any 
stumbleth not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, able to bridle the whole body also. 


More than a year ago Theodore C. 
Blegen, professor of history and dean 
of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gave the key- 
note address of a conference at Duke 
University. He spoke on the subject 
“Toward a Common Front,” suggest- 
ing that “subject-matter” specialists 
and those who represent “professional 
education” should “find constructive 
ways in which American education 
can mobilize a working partnership 
between subject matter and profes- 
sion, with respect by each for the con- 
tributions of the other.” 

Dean Blegen dealt with the issues 
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broadly and dispassionately. His ad- 
dress was published in The Duke Uni- 
versity Centennial Conference on Teach- 
er Training (Historical Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society, Se- 
ries XXX. Edited by William H. 
Cartwright and William B. Hamilton. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). In the passage 
quoted below, Blegen comments on 
the particular issue of the distribution 
of credits in a teacher-training pro- 
gram: 


There is a clear need of viewing, quietly 
and unemotionally, the facts of the alleged 
“stranglehold” of education over subject 
matter. Any profession, whether it be educa- 
tion or medicine, that leagues law on its side 
in statutes of certification, courts the danger 
of inflexibility, complacency, and the static 
mood of a conservatively protected empire. 
This is one of the disquieting elements in 
specialization and the professionalizing of a 
given domain of work and service, and edu- 
cation is not immune to its toxic effects. On 
the other hand, as I look at the requirements 
of education in the university I know best, I 
find myself startled at the screams of fear 
that I hear across the land. The truth is that 
the prospective high-school teacher of aca- 
demic subjects earns about 186 quarter 
credits, of which some 40 to 70 fall in a 
major field—a subject-matter field—and 
some 29 in the grand total of 186 are required 
in professional education. These center in 
the study of child development, the prob- 
lems of adolescents, the meaning of educa- 
tion, the nature of the learning process, ways 
of measuring progress in learning, and super- 
vised practice in teaching. 

For the prospective teacher of children, 
with her reasonably good grounding in sub- 
ject matter, this proportion devoted to what 
one may call professional training seems 
somewhat less than shocking. Critical ap- 
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praisal should be directed, as in the case of 
any subject-matter field, to the values in 
these subjects themselves rather than to 
their supposed threat of strangling subject 
matter. This is the sort of question that 
calls, not for emotion, but for coo] and ma- 
ture weighing as to whether such plans afford 
too much—or not enough—time for these 
areas of a teacher’s preparation for her life- 
work. I do not assert that there may not be 
strangling of subject matter in some institu- 
tions or states, but I cannot find it in my 
own. 


A useful exercise for other com- 
mentators on this issue would be to 
make a comparable analysis, each for 
his own institution or state, before 
ascending the platform or releasing 
his manuscript. It is regrettable that 
statements by responsible scholars like 
Dean Blegen are so likely to be ig- 
nored by critics of current educational 
policy. Educators do not resent criti- 
cism that is objective. Quite under- 
standably they do resent and reject 
statements concerning them that are, 
to borrow another phrase from Dean 
Blegen’s article, “patent distortions of 
actualities.” 

The second assertion made in the 
quotation from the article by Bestor 
in School and Society is that there is 
anti-intellectualism in much of public 
education today. Lynd also finds this 
notion congenial. Is it the students 
who are anti-intellectual, or their 
teachers, or the professors of educa- 
tion, or all of these groups? 

A basis for the alleged anti-intellec- 
tualism may exist if fewer students 
than should be are studying subjects 
like algebra, chemistry, English, his- 
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tory, Latin, and physics. This situa- 
tion can arise because many students 
are not intellectually inclined and 
avoid, if possible, subjects like those 
listed. It can arise if capable students 
are not encouraged or required to take 
work of this type or if school authori- 
ties unwisely tell students they should 
not take such courses. There is some 
inefficiency in every profession. Un- 
questionably, such advice is some- 
times given, but how frequently? 

Everyone who has given any atten- 
tion to problems in the field of sec- 
ondary education knows that the total 
enrolment figure in the United States 
today is about ten times what it was 
in 1900. The data that disturb a good 
many persons are those that show 
notable decreases since 1900 in the per 
cent of students in school who are tak- 
ing the “academic” subjects. For ex- 
ample, according to the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States— 
1948-50, chapter v, Table 7, in the 
year 1900, about 56 per cent of the 
children in public high schools were 
enrolled in algebra. By 1949 this figure 
had changed to about 27 per cent. 
The change for physics was from 19 
per cent in 1900 to 5.4 per cent in 
1949. Many persons are surprised to 
learn that the number of students 
studying Latin in 1949 was more than 
one-and-a-half times as great as the 
number in 1900. However, the cor- 
responding per cents, with number of 
students in school taken as a base, 
changed from 50.6 in 1900 to 7.8 in 
1949, 

There are exceptions to this trend. 
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In 1900, 7.7 per cent of the students in 
high schools were enrolled in chem- 
istry. In 1949 the per cent was about 
the same. History was studied by 38.2 
per cent of the students in public high 
schools in 1900. In 1949 the figure was 
about the same, with 39.1 per cent 
studying courses officially labeled 
“history.” In addition, more than a 
million students were enrolled in other 
courses in the social sciences, such as 
economics. Enrolments in English in- 
cluded 38.5 per cent of the students in 
1900. By 1949 this figure had in- 
creased to 92.9 per cent. Many courses 
not in the curriculum in 1900 have 
been introduced and attracted stu- 
dents in increasing numbers. The ex- 
istence of these changes is so well 
known that the recital of them here 
might be used as an example of the 
“trivia” to which “Educators” are 
said to be addicted. 

In short, the total enrolment figures 
increased, and the high schools be- 
came less selective. Many students 
were found to have little ability and 
no appetite for intellectual pursuits. 
Many new courses and activities of 
‘nonacademic” type were introduced 
and became popular. The per cents of 
the student body enrolled in several of 
the academic subjects declined. To 
some observers, in schools and out, 
the schools appear to have become 
“anti-intellectual.” 

There is another way to look at the 
enrolment data. The base for each of 
the calculations above was the total 
number of students in the last four 
years of public secondary day schools 
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for the year specified. Suppose the 
country’s total population ranging 
from fourteen to seventeen years in 
age is used as the base.’ The resulting 
per cents give an indication of the ex- 
tent to which the public schools have 
made the study of academic subjects 
available to the total youth population 
of appropriate age. 

In 1900, 4.7 per cent of that popula- 
tion were enrolled in algebra. In 1949 
the figure had increased to 17 per cent. 
In 1900, 1.6 per cent of the specified 
population were taking physics; in 
1949, the figure was 3.4 per cent. Even 
Latin, which was taken by 4.3 per 
cent in 1900, increased to 4.9 per cent 
in recent years. It is true that in the 
twenties and thirties the per cents for 
Latin rose to nearly 8 and then fell off 
rapidly. At the same time the modern 
foreign languages, especially French 
and Spanish, were enrolling large num- 
bers of students. The changes for 
chemistry were from less than 1 per 
cent to 4.8 per cent; for history, from 
3.2 per cent to 25 per cent; for Eng- 
lish, from 3.2 per cent to 59 per 
cent. These and other academic and 
intellectual subjects are today ac- 
tually being taught to much larger 
parts of the total population than they 
were in 1900. Is this evidence of “‘anti- 
intellectualism”? And is this alarm- 
ing? 

Now, these data do not by any 
means show that all who should be 

1The data needed for estimating the pop- 
ulation may be found in “Statistical Summary 
of Education,” Table 16, Biennial Survey of 


Education in the United States—1948-50, chap. i. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
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studying the academic subjects are do- 
ing so. They do raise a question about 
claims of anti-intellectualism based on 
declines in enrolments for academic 
courses in relation to the total enrol- 
ment of the high schools. 

Many observers, both within and 
outside the teaching profession, be- 
lieve the schools have so softened con- 
tent and so relaxed standards that the 
educational program as a whole has 
been weakened. There is much discus- 
sion of the neglect of the bright stu- 
dents, now that some adjustments 
have been made for those at the other 
end of the ability distribution. This 
widespread concern over the neglect of 
the bright students can hardly be con- 
sidered anti-intellectualism. 

In actual practice, however, one is 
likely even today to find many stu- 
dents in classes where the intellectual 
demands seem to exceed the students’ 
intellectual powers and _ interests. 
Teacher after teacher may be ob- 
served trying to arouse the interest of 
these students, or to pull them by 
one means or another along the rugged 
paths of learning, with a zeal for teach- 
ing subject matter that can hardly 
be attributed to anti-intellectualism. 
Most of these reluctant learners are 
representatives of the group that the 
schools formerly did not reach. 

Not all the changes in content and 
method in recent years—the “soften- 
ing” and “lowering” of standards— 
have been made with this group alone 
in mind. Some of the changes stem 
from new insight into the nature of the 
learning process. Some changes are re- 


flections of modern developments in 
the basic subject fields, such as the in- 
creasing tendency of physics and 
chemistry to become less distinguish- 
able. Other changes, such as the in- 
creasing use of audio-visual aids, are 
in part consequences of modern tech- 
nology. In spite of these and other 
changes, a regular observer in a typi- 
cal high school is likely to decide that 
the reforms of the past few decades 
have been far from drastic. This view 
is well expressed by Maurice R. 
Ahrens, director of curriculum of the 
Corpus Christi, Texas, public schools, 
who reviewed Mr. Lynd’s book in the 
Saturday Review for September 12, 
1953. Dr. Ahrens writes as follows: 


If Mr. Lynd had taken the time to visit 
public schools himself, as thousands of par- 
ents are doing daily, and so become inti- 
mately acquainted with current educational 
practices in the classrooms of America, he 
would have discovered that fundamentally 
education has changed but little in the last 
half-century. He would recognize that edu- 
cation has probably changed less than any 
other institution in our country. There have 
been improvements, of course, particularly 
in methods of teaching, but essentially -ne 
same subjects are being taught that were 
taught fifty years ago. Educators are still 
devoting a major portion of their time to dis- 
covering better ways of teaching the tools 
of learning—the three R’s—and will un- 
doubtedly continue to do so. Although at- 
tempts are being made continuously to in- 
troduce a wide use of diversified materials, 
classroom instruction is still largely depend- 
ent upon textbooks which, although some- 
what improved, are similar in organization 
and content to the textbooks of a half-cen- 
tury ago. 
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Finally, there is the alleged deteri- 
oration in the amount of knowledge 
and skill possessed by high-school stu- 
dents of today when compared with 
that possessed by students of the past. 
The evidence that exists neither sup- 
ports nor refutes this assertion in a 
convincing manner. It is an issue 
which, if it ever can be settled, can 
only be decided in terms of well-de- 
fined groups of students and by means 
of carefully designed statistical stud- 
ies. Failure occurred in the past and 
will continue to occur in the future. 
The citing of individual examples of 
weaknesses or failures of modern stu- 
dents may suggest hypotheses, but it 
does not constitute proof. As has often 
been pointed out, the methods of the 
scientist and those of the “ordinary 
man” part company just at this point. 

Men and women in positions of re- 
sponsible leadership in American edu- 
cation have repeatedly stated goals for 
the schools. These statements are anti- 
intellectual only if the specifications of 
minimum essentials for effective citi- 
zenship, in the broad sense, are taken 
as descriptive of adequate achieve- 
ment for all students. The efforts to 
bring about a better fit between stu- 
dents and curriculum are not, in them- 
selves, anti-intellectual. The indict- 
ment of “anti-intellectualism” springs 
from a partial view of the situation. 
Most of the objective data that may 
support the complaint come from ex- 
amples of policies and practices that 
are regularly repudiated by a ma- 
jority in the profession itself. 

Anti-intellectualism, if widespread, 
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would be alarming. The unqualified 
assertion that there is anti-intellec- 
tualism in much of public education 
today is a distortion. The unqualified 
assertion of critics of the schools that 
the delegation of the preparation of 
teachers to departments of education 
is the principal cause of the alleged 
anti-intellectualism is also a distor- 
tion. These together constitute a dou- 
ble distortion. The product of two 
negative numbers is a positive num- 
ber, but a double distortion is seldom a 
true picture of a situation. 

These comments have dealt with a 
limited portion of the territory which 
is being disputed. Dean Blegen, early 
in his address at Duke University, 
stated a view to which we all might 
well subscribe. He said: 

The time has come in American education 
for the scholars of subject-matter specializa- 
tion and those who profess professional edu- 
cation to find common ground and to grapple 
unitedly with the problems of education that 
are crucial to the oncoming generations of 
our people. Misunderstandings, where they 
befog the scene, should be swept away. 
Weakness, where it is discerned, should lead, 
not to epithets, but to efforts to build 
strength. Bases for mutual confidence and 
co-operation should be looked for. If there is 
alignment into enemy camps, why not 
mutually explore assumed reasons for hos- 
tility and make sure that we have, in truth, 
picked the right enemies to fight? 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF THE 
TEACHER’S TIME 


education 


EPRESENTATIVES of 
R were among sixty-six leaders in 
various fields who attended a confer- 
ence on utilization of scientific and pro- 
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fessional manpower on October 7-11, 
1953. The conference was sponsored 
by the National Manpower Council, a 
group of sixteen distinguished citizens 
set up by Columbia University in 1951 
under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

A group of educators, under the 
chairmanship of Charles S. Johnson, 
president of Fisk University, worked 
at the conference on the problem of 
utilization of teaching personnel. The 
following were among their recom- 
mendations: 


Relieve the teacher of routine clerical 
tasks, such as keeping attendance records, 
and of certain disciplinary responsibilities, 
such as supervising study halls and lunch- 
rooms. Sub-professional personnel can as- 
sume responsibilities of this kind. More am- 
bitious use can also be made of student as- 
sistants. Films and television offer an oppor- 
tunity for relieving the teacher of some work 
in classroom instruction so that he is freer to 
spend more time with individual pupils. 
Teacher teams composed of master-teachers 
and professional assistants might make it 
possible for the same number of teachers to 
handle a greater number of students and 
even improve the quality of instruction. 

Various ways of improving the utilization 
of teachers have been tried in different com- 
munities. One obvious need is for a clearing- 
house arrangement through which educators 
could become acquainted with developments 
in other school systems. 


Teachers will certainly welcome any 
administrative adjustments that will 
simplify their job and permit them to 
devote their full attention to teaching. 
Several of the suggestions above are 
of that type. The proposal relative to 
the use of films and television is of a 
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different type. Films and television 
programs to be viewed by the pupils 
should be closely related to their stud- 
ies, and not just time-fillers. If these 
aids are to be used effectively, teacher 
and pupils will often need to make 
certain preparations in advance of the 
viewing. They will also want to discuss 
and evaluate the experience as soon as 
possible afterward. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the notion that any 
teacher’s time can be saved may be a 
delusion. 

The use of films and television pro- 
grams, even at the expense of more 
rather than less expenditure of a 
teacher’s time, is justified when these 
media bring to the students situations 
and types of experiences that would 
otherwise be inaccessible. 

An example of an emergency but 
apparently effective use of television 
occurred in Baltimore in January, 
1953. A strike involving school firemen 
and engineers closed the schools for a 
week. The May, 1953, number of the 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education de- 
scribes how school personnel and tele- 
vision stations combined forces to 
offer a great variety of learning ex- 
periences via TV. It was hardly neces- 
sary to state, as one article does, that 
“our usual procedure of classroom 
orientation to TV and radio programs 
could not be given.” 

The desirability of providing pre- 
paratory and follow-up experiences in 
connection with the use of films may, 
however, be overstressed. Modern 
educational films do a much better job 
of teaching than did those produced in 
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the early days of motion pictures. 
Some are so specific in their objec- 
tives that, if they are used at the 
proper time, no teacher supervision at 
all should be needed. It would be use- 
ful if reviews and annotated lists of 
films would consistently state whether 
or not the film can be used “raw,’’ so 
to speak. Perhaps this information is 
now supplied, but, if so, the writer is 
not aware of it. Some, and perhaps a 
majority, of the films and television 
programs still need to be introduced 
and followed up carefully, but the 
teacher’s time will be saved if even a 
few of those used do not. In these days 
pupils and public should be ready to 
accept the idea that good instruction 
is being provided even if the experi- 
enced teacher is not always in front of 
the class, explaining, asking questions, 
and giving directions. 


A MopImFIED SCHEDULE IN A 
SMALL HicH ScHOOL 


GH-SCHOOL STUDENTS in Rock- 

land, Idaho, work on a single 
subject from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, daily. 
The school year is divided into three 
terms of twelve weeks, and a typical 
Sophomore may concentrate on bi- 
ology the first term, English the sec- 
ond term, and world history the third 
term. The afternoon program consists 
of four regular periods of forty-two 
minutes each, continuing throughout 
the year. The Sophomore mentioned 
above may take his mathematics in 
one of these periods, have a study pe- 
riod, and spend the rest of his time in 
physical education and courses elected 
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from a variety of fields, including 
music, arts and crafts, and typewrit- 
ing. 

The superintendent of schools, T. 
H. Bell, believes this type of schedule 
has many points in its favor. As is the 
case with any extended period, it pro- 
vides greater flexibility for teachers 
and students. In a communication to 
the School Review, Mr. Bell writes: 


The instructor endeavors to have a varied 
type of learning activity during the three- 
hour class period. A chemistry teacher may 
teach some new material and then move to 
the laboratory immediately after instruction 
has been given. The material is then dy- 
namically demonstrated to the student and 
by the student through the use of laboratory 
apparatus. The class may then return to the 
classroom where the results of the experi- 
ment can be discussed. Misconceptions of 
the results of the experiments and important 
factors to be remembered can then be 
stressed while the material is fresh in the 
minds of the students. Through a short test 
or oral discussion, the effectiveness of learn- 
ing and teaching can then be checked and 
corrections made and points emphasized 
where necessary. This can all be done during 
one concentrated span of three hours of 
learning activity. There are no interruptions. 


Mr. Bell summarizes the advan- 
tages of the program, after three years 
of operation, in the following terms: 


1. Our students, as far as can be deter- 
mined in such a short time, have been suc- 
cessful at college. 

2. Students who have taken courses un- 
der both systems of time allotment prefer the 
three-hour type program for their solid 
subjects. 

3. There has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of students who have failed their college- 
entrance examinations. 
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4, Our instructors claim that they cover 
more material more effectively, during the 
allotted time in the course. 

5. Our students appear to enjoy each 
school day more fully, and there seems to be 
a decrease in the number of students with 
serious adjustment problems. 

6. There has been a marked decrease in 
the average daily absence in the school. 

7. Cases of students dropping out of 
school before graduating have become prac- 
tically nonexistent. 


Rockland High School is small. 
Only about sixty students are en- 
rolled, and there are five teachers. 
Difficulties in operating this schedule 
might be serious in larger schools 
where the teacher-pupil ratio is larger. 
One often wonders, however, why 
small high schools so often try to oper- 
ate a schedule that is structurally the 
same as the schedule used in large 
schools. 


THE MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK 


for progress, there 
are a few men in every generation 
who see a vision and are so inexorably 
persistent that they bring it to reality. 
Professor Oscar Krisen Buros of Rut- 
gers University, editor of The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, is one 
of these men. Fifteen years ago there 
was no comprehensive source to which 
to turn for critical reviews of tests and 
other evaluation instruments. Profes- 
sor Buros thought there ought to be 
one and in 1938 published the first 
book of this kind. The most recent 
volume in the series, covering the pe- 
riod 1948 through 1951, supplements 
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rather than supplants the earlier num- 
bers of the series. 

In his Preface Professor Buros says 
the book is “designed to assist test 
users in education, industry, psychi- 
atry, and psychology to locate and to 
evaluate tests and books on testing.” 
It is, in fact, an almost indispensable 
reference for many workers in these 
fields. The editorial staff of the School 
Review customarily relies on it for 
checking data on tests mentioned in 
the articles published. This editorial 
writer regularly requires his students 
in courses on methods of teaching to 
use the volume in connection with 
their examination of tests in their 
fields. Graduate students use it to 
survey available materials as they 
plan research projects. The book 
ought to be in the professional library 
of every school system for the use of 
teachers and others who have respon- 
sibility for selecting published tests. 

Valuable as the book is as a tool, 
Professor Buros from the beginning 
has had in mind another value. He 
hoped that authors and publishers of 
tests would be stimulated to improve 
their product, and the several Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks that have 
been published have undoubtedly 
been a force in that direction. In gen- 
eral, recently published tests are su- 
perior to earlier ones, but it would be 
difficult to isolate the effects of the 
critical reviews encouraged by Buros 
from the effects of other books and de- 
velopments in the field of educational 
and psychological measurement. 

The Fourth Mental Measurements 
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Yearbook may be purchased for $18 a 
copy from the Gryphon Press, 220 
Montgomery Street, Highland Park, 
New Jersey. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 

The growth of the Na- 
tional Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics to a 
membership of nearly ten thousand 
teachers, coupled with the election of 
vigorous leadership, has so strength- 
ened the organization that it has re- 
cently announced plans for two new 
magazines. 

Early in 1954 the Council will begin 
publication of a quarterly journal of 
special interest to elementary-school 
teachers. This magazine, to be called 
the Arithmetic Teacher, will be a com- 
panion to the older official journal of 
the organization, namely, the Mathe- 
matics Teacher. The latter will tend to 
concentrate on the problems of mathe- 
matics-teaching in high schools and 
colleges. 

The Council has also announced the 
publication of a new magazine for 
high-school students. For many years 
secondary-school teachers of mathe- 
matics have felt a need for a journal 
written especially for the student. The 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, in co-operation with the 
Mathematical Association of America, 
is attempting to meet this need by the 
publication of a new journal called the 
Mathematics Student Journal. 

The new magazine will contain en- 
richment and recreational material 
not found in ordinary textbooks. Alert 


Two new 
journals 
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teachers of mathematics have long 
been aware of the large amount of en- 
riching and stimulating material avail- 
able on a level not too advanced for 
high-school students, but the teachers’ 
busy schedules make it difficult to look 
up this material and prepare it in a 
form for presentation to students. The 
new journal will aid teachers wishing 
to use supplementary enriching ma- 
terials. A special feature of the journal 
will be a problem department to which 
students may contribute both prob- 
lems and solutions. Because of its na- 
ture, the new journal will also appeal 
to many adults with an interest in 
mathematics. 

The new journal will be issued four 
times a year, in the months of Oc- 
tober, December, February, and April. 
The first issue will be distributed in 
February, 1954. The subscription 
price will be $0.20 a year or $0.15 a 
semester. Copies will be mailed only in 
bundles of five or more, since the low 
subscription price does not permit the 
mailing of individual copies. Teachers 
should obtain subscriptions for their 
students and submit them in a group. 
All orders in a group should run for the 
same period of time and be received at 
the same address. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Reports on 
mathemat- 
ics research 


Several years ago the 
National Council was 
influential in getting a 
specialist for mathemat- 
ics added to the staff of the United 
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States Office of Education. Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Brown was the first appointee 
to the position. The fruits of that ac- 
tion, as far as publication is concerned, 
are now beginning to appear. 
“Mathematics Education Research 
Studies—1952” (Circular No. 377, 
July, 1953), compiled by Dr. Brown, 
is an annotated list of investigations 
in this field. The descriptive material 
specifies the author, title of the study, 
degree awarded, year, institution, ad- 
viser, problem, procedures, major find- 
ings and conclusions. It is therefore 
more complete than the typical an- 
notated bibliography. Although some 
of the studies scarcely deserve to be 
called research, the publication as a 
whole should be especially useful to 
supervisors in school systems, to fac- 
ulty members in teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and to graduate students. 
It may be ordered from the Publica- 
tions Section, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Data on Mathematics in Public 
mathemat- High Schools (United 
ics offerings States Office of Educa- 

tion Bulletin 1953, No. 
5) was also prepared by Dr. Brown. It 
is primarily a statistical summary of 
data obtained from a randomly se- 
lected sample of 1,171 public high 
schools. It includes 60 tables. The 
primary organization of the discussion 
is by grade levels. Within each level 
the offerings, enrolment data, require- 
ments, time allotments, size of classes, 
and extent of use of field trips are re- 
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ported. This bulletin may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price is 
$0.20 a copy. 


A publication of an en- 
tirely different type is 
Mathematics for All High 
School Youth, issued by 
the Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New 
York. Through “conference-clinics” 
and in other ways, a thousand persons 
are said to have collaborated in the 
making of this report designed to im- 
prove basic skills in mathematics. 
Teachers representing all levels, super- 
visors, principals, superintendents, na- 
tionally known experts, and members 
of the State Education Department 
staff were included. 

Part One describes the problems 
and issues that were identified, gives 
points of views on them, suggests 
ways and means of meeting difficul- 
ties and of readjusting the mathemat- 
ics program in the high schools. Part 
Two describes “‘A Program of Action” 
based on the suggestions of twelve na- 
tionally known experts in mathemati- 
cal education. 

This report has much material of 
value to anyone in educational work 
who wants to see the mathematics 
curriculum improved. It is written in 
readable style, and there will doubt- 
less be a large demand for it. 


Improving 
the mathe- 
matics 

curriculum 


Maurice L. HArtuNG 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Maurice L. Har- 
TUNG, associate profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago. H. EMANUEL, su- 
pervising principal of the Waldo, Wis- 
consin, public schools, surveys the ad- 
missions policies of 138 liberal arts col- 
leges to determine the trends in these 
policies. LEONARD V. Koos, professor 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, in the third of three articles on 
junior high school reorganization de- 
scribes the early and present trends in 
the organization of the junior high 
school curriculum as well as other fea- 
tures of the program, such as extra- 
class activities and guidance. Caro- 
LYN S. AUBLE, student activities coun- 
selor at Indiana University, and Don- 
AVON AUBLE, instructor and research 
associate in the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research at the same institu- 
tion, discuss the results of an investi- 
gation to determine the relation be- 
tween participation in extra-curricu- 
lum activities in high school and par- 
ticipation in similar activities in col- 
lege. NorA CONGDON JENKINS, instruc- 
tor in psychology at Purdue Univer- 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


sity Center, Columbus, Indiana, re- 
ports a study in which far and near 
vision in boys and girls was correlated 
with rank in high-school graduating 
class. MANNING M. PartTILLo, in- 
structor in education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and associate secretary 
of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools located at the University of 
Chicago, and NorMAN Burns, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago and secretary of the pre- 
viously mentioned Commission, pre- 
sent a list of selected references on 
higher education. 


EDWARD SANDERS, dean 
of admissions at Po- 
mona College, Clare- 
mont, California. ORVILLE E. PETER- 
SON, supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion in the public schools of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN, 
assistant professor, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, University of Chi- 
cago. W. PuItips, professor of 
history and of education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
TEN YEARS AFTER THE EIGHT- 
YEAR STUDY 


WILLIAM H. EMANUEL 
Public Schools, Waldo, Wisconsin 


LLEGE-ENTRANCE requirements 
have been the subject of unnum- 
bered articles and books, and varied 
opinions have been expressed by men 
in all walks of life, both inside and 
outside the educational realm. Nu- 
merous research projects have been 
devoted to the problem. Recently the 
North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges has taken 
renewed interest in the articulation of 
secondary school and college, to the 
extent that a Committee on High 
School—College Relations was ap- 
pointed to study the problem. In a 
preliminary report by this committee, 
J. Andrew Holley stated: ‘The ques- 
tion as to what has happened since 
the Eight-Year Study needs further 
study.” 
Almost every conscientious student 
of secondary education has read at 
least the summary volume of the 


1J. Andrew Holley, ‘‘Report of the Com- 
mittee on High School—College Relations,” 
North Central Association Quarierly, XXV 
(October, 1950), 229. For the complete report, 
see Manning M. Pattillo, Jr., and Lorence Stout, 
‘Co-operation between Secondary Schools and 
Colleges,” North Central Association Quarterly, 
XXV (January, 1951), 313-45. 


* 


Eight-Year Study.? An outgrowth of 
the 1930 spring convention of the 
Progressive Education Association, 
the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the association 
undertook the Eight-Year Study to 
test the hypothesis that satisfactory 
work in the liberal arts college is not 
dependent upon certain prescribed 
subjects in the secondary school. 
Hailed by many educators as the most 
significant study ever conducted in 
the field of high-school-—college rela- 
tions, the research project passed an 
anniversary in 1952; the report of the 
study had been published exactly a 
decade earlier. 

No attempt will be made here to 
summarize or elaborate on the find- 
ings. Suffice it to say that the pro- 
foundness of the Eight-Year Study 
should well have been a powerful 
force in molding entrance-requirement 
policy in the last ten years. Is this, 
however, the case? For the present at 
least, a negative answer must be re- 
ported. 

The present study was undertaken 

2 Wilford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight- 


Year Study. Adventure in American Education, 
Vol. I. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
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for two purposes: (1) to determine the 
trends in academic entrance require- 
ments of liberal arts colleges since the 
publication of the Eight-Year Study 
and (2) to determine what factors 
have been responsible for these trends, 
particularly the extent to which the 
Eight-Year Study affected the trends. 


THE PROBLEM 


The subject of college-entrance re- 
quirements in general is so broad in 
scope that this project was of necessity 
limited to the “academic” phase. This 
limitation was logical since the pri- 
mary interest here was how entrance 
requirements might affect the second- 
ary school and its curriculum. 

In this light, then, the initial part of 
the problem resolved itself into three 
basic questions: (1) Did a particular 
college have two or more alternate 
plans of admission? (2) What was the 
total number of high-school credits 
required? (3) How many units, if any, 
were required in specific subjects? 
The investigation covered the decade 
1940-50. 

The remainder of the investigation 
involved determining the extent to 
which the implications of the Eight- 
Year Study have been applied by 
liberal arts colleges. The inference was 
not drawn that the Eight-Year Study 
was alone responsible for entrance-re- 
quirement trends. Other possible influ- 
ences, such as the Harvard report, 
the Michigan college agreement, the 
Southern Association study, and stud- 
ies conducted by individual institu- 
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tions have also been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 


PROCEDURES 


For a clearer understanding of the 
nature of the problem, the history and 
trends of college-entrance require- 
ments from early times were obtained 
from previous research in the field. In 
1941 the United States Office of Edu- 
cation published a handbook, edited 
by William W. Hinckley,* which listed 
the complete entrance requirements 
of 674 colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country. From these 
statistics the exact entrance require- 
ments which were the vogue at the 
time of the completion of the Eight- 
Year Study were established. 

' Only liberal arts colleges with en- 


‘rolments of 500-1,500 students were 


considered in the present study. It was 
believed that this restriction would 
limit the study to a relatively homoge- 
neous group of colleges. 

A combination schedule-question- 
naire was used to gather the data. 
From an analysis of college bulletins, 
the entrance requirements as they 
existed in 1950 were ascertained. In 
order to avoid personal errors of in- 
terpretation, the data were plotted on 
a schedule and sent to the directors of 
admission of the various colleges for 
verification and correction. 

In addition, several questions were 
asked of these executives, the replies 
to which formed the basis of the sec- 
ond phase of the study. The purpose 

3 William W. Hinckley, Handbook of College 


Entrance Requirements. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin 1941, No. 13. 
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of these questions was to ascertain 
what factors were responsible for the 
alterations, if any, in the entrance re- 
quirements to their respective institu- 
tions. The questions asked of the col- 
lege admissions officers were of the 
“free-association” type, for it was felt 
that the data thus gathered would 
probably be more reliable than would 
answers obtained on a “check list.” 
Of course, admissions officers are 
not responsible for setting up the 
policy on college entrance, but, since 
they are most familiar with the re- 
quirements, it was felt that they were 
the officials who could most easily 
supply the information desired. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


On the basis of the statistics gath- 
ered and tabulated from the current 
bulletins of 138 liberal arts colleges 
located in all sections of the country 
and verified by each institution, the 
following conclusions regarding the 
status of formal entrance require- 
ments in 1950 have been reached. 

1. Plans of admission to liberal arts 
colleges continue to follow a more or 
less definite plan which history has 
handed down and which has been 
adopted with minor variations by a 
majority of the colleges. 

_ 2. The high-school transcript re- 
mains the most popular source of data 
on which college admission is based. 

3. Rank in the high-school gradu- 
ating class is a vital aspect of admis- 
sions; it is currently requested by 27 
per cent of the colleges in this sample. 

4. One-fourth of the liberal arts 
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colleges in this sample make no pro- 
vision for admitting graduates of non- 
accredited schools. 

5. Currently, 63 per cent of these 
colleges make no provision for stu- 
dents who have not graduated from 
high school. 

6. Specific subjects are held in high 
esteem by many colleges. English is a 
requirement of 73 per cent of the 
colleges in this sample; mathematics, 
of 62 per cent; foreign language, of 36 
per cent; science, of 35 per cent; and 
social studies, of 46 per cent. 

7. Twenty-one per cent of these 
colleges will admit students with sub- 
ject-matter deficiencies, but such de- 
ficiencies must be removed in college. 

8. A requirement of fifteen units 
represents the most popular prescrip- 
tion of total number of high-school 
units required for admission. 

9. At present, 50 per cent of the 
liberal arts colleges in the sample 
maintain a limit on the number of vo- 
cational units acceptable for admis- 
sion. 

BASIC CHANGES 


Table 1 indicates that in the past 
decade the following basic changes 
have occurred in the field of college- 
entrance requirements. 

1. Of the number of institutions 
tabulated, 7 per cent made no sub- 
ject-matter requirements in 1940 and 
maintain none in 1950. 

2. In the past decade 16 per cent of 
these colleges have completely abol- 
ished specific subject-matter require- 
ments. 

3. An additional 23 per cent have 
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in some manner and to some degree 
lowered specific subject requirements 
in one or more fields. 

4, Eight per cent found it necessary 
to raise entrance standards in the past 
ten years. 

5. New methods of admission were 
adopted by an additional 5 per cent of 
the colleges. 

6. The largest per cent (41) made 


TABLE 1 


BASIC CHANGES IN ACADEMIC ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS MADE BY 138 LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES OVER THE DECADE 
1940-50 


Nature of Change 


Maintained no subject-matter re- 
quirements initially 

Subject-matter unit requirements 
abolished 

Lowered requirements in one or 
more subjects 

Raised academic requirements in 
some manner 


Changes made in admission meth- 
d 


no alterations whatsoever in entrance 
requirements in the past decade. 

A more detailed comparison of the 
statistics reveals the prominent trends 
over the decade. 

1. There is a general tendency 
toward a more liberal policy and less 
stringent academic requirements. 

2. Qualitative methods of stating 
entrance requirements have resulted 
in a decrease in the per cent of institu- 
tions which currently maintain more 
than one method of admission. 
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3. There have been significant de- 
creases in the per cent of colleges 
which request units in English, math- 
ematics, foreign language, and social 
studies. 


REASONS FOR CHANGES 
IN REQUIREMENTS 


Raising requirements.—From an ex- 
amination of the replies of seventeen 
liberal arts colleges concerning the 
reason for raising entrance standards 
or changing admissions methods in the 
past decade, the following remarks 
seem pertinent. Three colleges stated 
that the reason for raising entrance 
requirements was doubt regarding the 
validity of secondary-school marks, 
resulting in a need for tests on the 
fundamentals. Three of the colleges 
which raised standards did so in an 
effort to decrease their mortality rate. 
Increased enrolments caused four 
colleges to raise standards in the past 
decade. One changed because of a de- 
sire for “a common denominator for a 
guidance program” and one because 
of a desire for additional information. 
Five failed to respond to the question. 

Making no changes.—The most fre- 
quently occurring reason for the 
maintenance of standards was listed 
(by nineteen colleges) as the feeling 
that entrance requirements were quite 
satisfactory and no need was seen for 
change. The fact that over one-third 
(22) of the colleges which did nothing 
in the way of changing entrance re- 
quirements in the past ten years 
either refused or failed to answer the 
question asking the “why” of their ac- 
tions may be significant. 
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There was evidence that the region- 
al accrediting agency holds sway over 
some colleges and the opinions of both 
the state department of education and 
the state university were cited by 
colleges. One institution stated that 
specific subject units were found to be 
necessary for college success. 

Lowering requirements—Table 2 
gives the reasons cited by sixty-four 
colleges which initially maintained no 
specific subject requirements or which 
had abolished or lowered such require- 
ments. The significant findings are 
summarized below. 

1. Undoubtedly, the most signifi- 
cant conclusion warranted by the find- 
ings of the present study is that the 
“tail is no longer wagging the dog,” or 
at least not so vigorously; for nearly a 
third of the colleges which lowered re- 
quirements were forced to do so be- 
cause the high schools no longer of- 
fered the courses which were his- 
torically requested. 

2. Ranking second in frequency as 
a factor in maintaining no subject re- 
quirements is the fact the colleges 
have found that high-school marks or 
scholastic aptitude or a combination 
of the two are better indicators of 
probable college success than is any 
pattern of high-school studies. 

3. Eleven per cent of the colleges 
are convinced that high schools have 
raised standards and consequently are 
making better candidates available. 

4, As an explicitly stated reason for 
using no admission units, the implica- 
tions of the Eight-Year Study have a 
rank of 5.5. 

5. Having the identical rank as the 
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statement about the Eight-Year 
Study is the statement that changes 
were the result of recommendations of 


TABLE 2 


REASONS GIVEN BY 64 LIBERAL ARTS COL- 
LEGES FOR MAINTAINING NO SUBJECT- 
MATTER REQUIREMENTS OR FOR ABOLISH- 
ING OR LOWERING THEM OVER THE DEC- 
ADE 1940-50* 


Per Cent 
of Col- 
leges 


Reason Stated 


1. High schools no longer offer 
the subjects required 

2. Experience that pattern of 
high-school subjects has 
little effect on college work 

3. Raised high-school stand- 
ards make better candi- 
dates available........... 

4. Desire to allow high schools 
more freedom............ 

5. Implications of the Eight- 
Year Study 

6. Recommendation of state 
department or state uni- 
versity 


31.3 


7.8 
6.3 


6.3 
4.7 
8. War and postwar condi- 

tions 4.7 
9. Following general trend of 

other colleges in the region. 3.1 
10. Recommendation of ac- 

crediting agency 1.5 
11, Desire to make education a 

continuous process 
12. General policy has always 

been to make requirements 

less rigi 1.5 
6.3 


64 | 100.0 


rigi 1 
13. No response given........| 4 


the state department of education and 
the state university. 

6. Seventy-five per cent of the col- 
leges in the state of Michigan which 
returned the questionnaire listed the 
Michigan college agreement as the 
reason for lowering academic entrance 
standards. 
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7. A significant factor in the trend 
toward lowering entrance require- 
ments has been the success of veterans 
of World War II who were admitted 
to college, not on the basis of tradi- 
tional entrance criteria, but primarily 
on their ability as witnessed by their 
performance on the General Educa- 
tional Development Tests. 


CONCLUSION 


The data here presented reveal 
many stumbling blocks which, if re- 
moved or remedied, would advance to 
a more suitable plane the articulation 
of secondary school and college. On 
the basis of the findings regarding 
present admission policies, recent 
trends, and responsible influences, the 
following statements pertinent to the 
secondary school are warranted. Col- 
lege-entrance requirements are appar- 
ently not dominating the high-school 
curriculum to the extent that they 
have been charged with doing. When 
curriculum revision is deemed neces- 
sary, the welfare of the total student 
body should take precedence over col- 
lege demands. Leadership in educa- 
tional reform may well be initiated in 
secondary schools; many colleges have 
in the past adjusted their programs to 
the changing curriculums in the sec- 
ondary school and the colleges will 
probably continue to make such ad- 
justments. Secondary schools may no 
longer hide behind the smoke screen of 
college-entrance demands but should 
be encouraged to provide functional 
education for all youth. 

According to the findings, leader- 
ship originating within the states is 
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very effective. Should a need arise for 
changes in educational policy, the co- 
operation of the educational agencies 
in each state should by all means be 
enlisted. 

The success of the thousands of 
veterans of World War IT has been a 
significant factor in liberalizing ad- 
mission policies in the past decade. 
All liberal arts colleges should be en- 
couraged to re-examine their philoso- 
phies in light of the achievement of 
these men and women. 

Every effort should be made to 
publicize and re-publicize the findings 
and implications of notable research 
projects, such as the Eight-Year 
Study. The iack of comprehensive in- 
formation regarding the results of the 
Eight-Year Study on the part of ad- 
missions officers of liberal arts colleges 
may well account for the fact that it 
failed to receive explicit mention as a 
force in molding entrance-requirement 
philosophy since its publication. How- 
ever, the statistical data may not tell 
the entire story of the influences of the 
study. There is a strong possibility 
that, unknown to the admissions of- 
ficers, the indirect influences of that 
study have been much stronger than 
the direct ones. It is well within the 
realm of probability that the implica- 
tions of the study furnished the initial 
spark stimulating college administra- 
tors and faculties to do some reflective 
thinking which has subsequently al- 
tered admission policies. At any rate, 
it is hoped that such is the case, lest 
the noble efforts of the many minds 
which contributed to the success of 
the Eight-Year Study be to little avail. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 
AFTER A HALF-CENTURY 


III. THe CurrICULUM AND OTHER FEATURES 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


HE CURRICULUM of the school is 
‘Beane to be its most important 
feature for service to those in attend- 
ance. This must be no less true of re- 
organized schools than of schools with 
the traditional grouping of grades, and 
it is therefore important to know what 
changes have been wrought in the cur- 
riculum organization, or the program 
of studies, through the reorganization 
here under review.? 

Earlier irends—It was not to be 
expected that the curriculum suitable 
for junior high school grades would 
arrive full-blown at the inception of 
the movement, and there was con- 
siderable fumbling and floundering 
during the early stages of reorganiza- 
tion. With only a consciousness of the 
need of reform and without a spelling- 
out of the curriculum implications of 
the new schools’ purposes, in many 
situations the curriculum arrange- 

1 Part I of this article, describing ‘‘Growth 
and Status of Reorganization” appeared in the 
October, 1953, issue of the School Review. Part II, 
‘Purposes of, and Grade-Grouping for, Re- 


organization,” appeared in the November, 1953, 
issue. 


* 


ments of the corresponding grades of 
the traditional organization were tak- 
en over bodily or with only minor 
modifications. This meant that in 
Grades VII and VIII the first cur- 
riculums consisted typically of the 
usual array of elementary-school sub- 
jects, such as reading, grammar, com- 
position, spelling, penmanship, arith- 
metic, geography, American history, 
physiology and hygiene, and the like, 
and that in Grade IX the curriculum 
was made up of the usual subjects for 
the first high-school year, such as 
English, algebra, foreign language, 
and general science. Thus, from Grade 
VIII to Grade IX there was often the 
conventional sudden shift from the 
piecemeal curriculum of many sub- 
jects to the four-unit arrangement 
characteristic of the high school. 
Even during the earlier years, how- 
ever, there was awareness of the need 
of replacing this traditional offering 
by one with vertical integration and 
better adaptation to the needs of 
youth, and instances of efforts at im- 
provement soon multiplied. These ef- 
forts are reflected in the conclusions 
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from investigations made for the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, which analyzed the programs of 
studies in large numbers of junior high 
school situations. We may be sure that 
the changes found in these investiga- 
tions were actually trends because 
they are based on practices in identi- 
cal groups of schools and systems at 
different intervals. The trends as here 
summarized are most of those emerg- 
ing up to about 1930.” 

1. One of the most noticeable 
trends was the gain of nonacademic 
subjects, such as the fine and practical 
arts, commercial subjects, and physi- 
cal education, at the expense of aca- 
demic subjects. This trend involved 
signal enrichment of the offering. The 
one academic field to experience not- 
able gains was that of the social 
studies. 

2. A trend in harmony with exten- 
sion of the offering in the social stud- 
ies was the increased emphasis given 
to what the report of the National 
Survey called “social-integrative ac- 
tivities,” that is, home-room activi- 
ties, clubs, group-guidance activities, 
and the activities of the assembly or 
auditorium. These were found to be 
increasingly scheduled as parts of the 
regular school day and were given 
larger allotments of time. They will be 
touched on again in referring to the 
extra-curriculum. 

3. Largest increments in the re- 
quired portions of the curriculum went 


?Leonard V. Koos, ‘“Trends in Secondary- 
School Programs of Studies,” School Review, 
XLI (September, 1933), 497-507. 
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to the social studies, physical educa- 
tion, and the social-integrative ac- 
tivities. 

4, Considerable progress was being 
made toward a vertically integrated 
program, that is, a program that 
showed no sudden shift from Grade 
VIII to Grade IX. 

5. One of the most pronounced 
trends in junior high school programs 
up to 1930 was the displacement of 
specialized by more general courses. 
In English this displacement was re- 
flected in the rapid disappearance of 
courses with such names as “gram- 
mar,” “composition,” “reading,” 
“spelling,” and “penmanship” and 
the appearance in their place of 
courses reported simply as “English” 
or, at most, of courses in the two main 
phases, language and literature. In 
the social studies the displacement 
was shown in the dropping-out of 
many courses designated “geogra- 
phy,” “United States history,” and 
“community civics” and the use sim- 
ply of the term “social studies.” The 
substitution of the term must have 
meant, to be sure, widely varying de- 
grees of fusion of the older courses 
represented. In mathematics, courses 
in arithmetic in Grades VII and VIII 
and algebra in Grade IX were giving 
place to “general mathematics” in all 
three grades. Having much in common 
with the movement toward general 
courses in the more academic fields 
was the trend toward development of 
courses of more general and composite 
makeup in home economics, industrial 
arts, commerce, and the fine arts. 
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These and other trends warrant the 
conclusion which was generalized from 
the inquiries: that the junior high 
school was serving as a vehicle of cur- 
riculum innovation. 

More recent trends.—The most sig- 
nificant curriculum trend in reorgan- 
ized schools since 1930 may be de- 
rived not so much from the study of 
the junior high school itself as from a 
study of the incidence of one promi- 
nent salient of recent curriculum re- 
form, namely, the core curriculum. It 
may be pointed out in advance of sum- 
marizing the evidence that, in essence, 
the changes embodied in the core cur- 
riculum are virtually a continuation 
and extension, that is, an enhance- 
ment, of the trends toward vertical 
and horizontal integration that were 
already on the way by 1930 in junior 
high schools. 

For certain primary facts concern- 
ing the core curriculum we are in- 
debted to a bulletin on the subject 
from the Office of Education.* The 
Foreword to the report expresses the 
belief that the Bulletin “represents the 
first specific attempt to provide a 
systematic picture of the status of the 
core curriculum in the country.” In 
reporting the types of schools found to 
have a core program, this bulletin 
states frankly that it “‘is still confined 
largely to the junior high school grades 
and therefore is more often found in 


3 Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in Public 
High Schools: An Inquiry into Practices, 1949. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1950, 
No. 5. 


‘ Tbid., p. iv. 
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junior and undivided high schools 
than in regular and senior high 
schools.’* This interpretation is fully 
borne out by the tabulation of grades 
in which the core courses are offered. 
In a total of 545 schools represented, 
380 core programs, or almost 70 per 
cent, were reported in Grade VII 
(108), Grade VIII (27), Grades VII- 
VIII (126), Grades VII-IX (107), and 
Grades VII-X (12). The three most 
frequent subject combinations, in a 
total of 1,119, were English and social 
studies (813); English, social studies, 
and science (75); and English, social 
studies, and mathematics (46). Many 
other combinations appeared less fre- 
quently. Touching on the extent of 
horizontal integration, the bulletin 
states: 

It is probably safe to say that the schools 
represented run the gamut from a core in 
which there is a minimum of correlation of 
traditional subject matter, to that which 
disregards conventional subject-matter lines 
and is developed around centers of interest 
selected by pupils and teacher planning 
together.’ 


Time allotment to the cores was 
most often ten (five double) periods 
per week (67.8 per cent), and in more 
than 90 per cent of the schools it was 
from ten to fifteen periods, inclusive. 

No report is extant concerning the 
prevalence of the core curriculum in 
the upper grades of eight-year elemen- 
tary schools. The practice is known to 
be followed to some extent in them. 
To the degree that this is so, credit 
should be reflected on junior high 


‘Tbid.,p.6.  *Ibid.,p.13. Tbid., p. 4. 


school reorganization, since the move- 
ment for horizontal integration of 
the curriculum was initiated there. 

To illustrate what may approxi- 
mate the maximal extent of develop- 
ment of the core program, quotation 
is made here from a letter received by 
the present writer in March, 1951, 
from the principal of a midwestern 
junior high school. The letter also re- 
ports the several steps taken toward 
such a far-reaching realignment of the 
curriculum. It is well to remember 
thai only a few schools have carried 
the core curriculum so far as the letter 
reports. 


In 1936 our school began the develop- 
ment of a core curriculum. This core was 
built around the English and social-studies 
areas. Since 1945 there have been no sepa- 
rate English or social-studies classes in our 
school. The time element for the core pro- 
gram was usually two standard periods, 
although in some cases it was three or four 
periods. 

In the spring of 1948 our faculty decided 
to work toward extensive reorganization of 
our entire program around “general-educa- 
tion” lines. In the paragraphs following there 
is a brief description of the revision of each 
grade level. 

The seventh-grade reorganization was put 
into effect in the fall of 1949. At the present 
time there is a time block of five periods 
[per day] for general] learnings and one period 
for special subjects of music and art. The 
general]-learning block is planned and carried 
out by one teacher for one group of chil- 
dren. Teachers plan together some of the 
work that is done in the general learnings, 
but most of it is a teacher-pupil planning 
in the group concerned. The time schedule 
in the seventh-grade program is quite flexible 
so as to permit exchange of groups for special 
projects. 
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Our eighth-grade program was begun this 
schoo] year and is centered around three 
interest groups, which are general educa- 
tion, home living-science, and mathematics. 
Eighth-grade teachers have made extensive 
inventories of adolescent needs as revealed 
in our own groups of children. Our eighth- 
grade program is still in the process of 
formation, and we are not sure just yet 
what modifications will be made next year. 

We are busy at the present in the re- 
organization of our ninth grade for next 
year. It looks now that we will eliminate 
all electives as such and try to take care of 
special needs and interests in a manner 
somewhat like that of the seventh grade. 
Two subject areas, mathematics and science, 
will be retained as separate assignments 
next year.... 


A substantial minority of the pro- 
grams of studies submitted in response 
to this writer’s request to heads of 
junior high schools reflected varying 
degrees of the core-curriculum pat- 
tern. The majority submitted pro- 
grams not appearing to reflect this 
pattern. In general, this majority 
may be divided into two main groups, 
with wide variation within each group. 
One of these groups administers a pro- 
gram made up chiefly of courses given 
the general designations “English,” 
“social studies,” “mathematics,” and 
the like, which were reported above as 
emerging rapidly in programs up to 
1930 and as representing a first long 
step toward horizontal curriculum in- 
tegration. The other group still ad- 
heres largely in Grades VII and VIII 
to the piecemeal curriculum tradi- 
tionally predominant and in Grade [IX 
still reflects the offering in the cor- 
responding grade of the four-year high 
school. 
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Illustrative of the first group just 
mentioned is the curriculum organiza- 
tion of junior high schools in a system 
in the Far West in which five periods 
per week in English and in health and 
physical education are prescribed for 
all pupils through all three. grades; 
in social studies and mathematics 
through Grades VII and VIII; in 
home economics (for girls) and in- 
dustrial arts (for boys) in Grade VII; 
and in “Activities,” “Guidance,”’ and 
“Home Room” in all three grades. 
Elective portions of the offering in- 
clude two periods of science, art, or 
music in Grade VII; five periods of 
science, art, music, home economics, 
industrial arts, or general language in 
Grade VIII; and five periods of social 
studies, mathematics, science, art, 
music, home economics, industrial 
arts, “junior business practice,” gen- 
eral language, or foreign language 
(French, Spanish, or Latin) in Grade 
IX. Because programs of the other 
group represent the first stage in the 
development of the junior high school 
curriculum, they hardly require more 
illustration than has been provided 
near the opening of this section on 
curriculum organization. 

Variable portions of the curriculum. 
—One further noticeable trend in the 
organization of the program of studies 
in junior high school grades in re- 
organized schools should be men- 
tioned: a partial trend away from elec- 
tive subjects in Grades VII and VIII. 
The trend was disclosed for the group 
of schools represented in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education and 
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was found to be more marked in the 
lower of these two grades than in 
Grade VIII.* Inspection of the large 
number of programs of studies sub- 
mitted recently on request by the 
writer and other contacts with schools 
support the belief that this trend has 
continued since 1930. However, at the 
same time that opportunity for elec- 
tion of subjects by pupils in Grade VII 
is now infrequent, some leeway for 
choice of subjects persists in Grade 
VIII in most schools. The leeway is 
typically greater in Grade IX than in 
Grade VIII. 

To some persons this shrinkage in 
variable portions of the program may 
seem unfortunate in that it tends to 
reduce the opportunities for explora- 
tion implied by the purposes of re- 
organization. These persons may re- 
gret also, on other grounds, any trend 
toward a fully prescribed curriculum 
for the early adolescent. It may be 
said in extenuation that the trend has 
been in substantial part offset by the 
trend toward general, or composite, 
courses which usually afford oppor- 
tunity for selection by pupils of ac- 
tivities within the courses and also by 
the practice of pupil-teacher co-opera- 
tion in planning the courses. 


RETREAT FROM DEPARTMEN- 
TALIZATION 


Departmentalization of teaching 
assignments was, during the early 


8 A. K. Loomis and Edwin S. Lide, The Pro- 
gram of Studies, p. 17. National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1932, 
No. 17. 
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stages of the reorganization move- 
ment, one of the most highly regarded 
features of the junior high school. It is 
a practice borrowed from high-school 
and college levels and was in some 
schools almost the only feature of re- 
organization. An illustration of the 
extent to which departmentalization 
was sometimes carried is provided in a 
study by Steinmetz of teaching assign- 
ments in the junior high schools in 
Chicago (all of them discontinued in 
1933). Her figures show that 76.3 per 
cent—more than three-fourths—of the 
teachers in those schools taught only a 
single subject.® 

However, doubts were sometimes 
expressed, even during the earlier pe- 
riod, concerning the advisability of 
complete departmentalization, espe- 
cially at the lower end of the junior 
high school. Inglis as long ago as 1918 
emphasized the desirability of gradual 
transition toward departmentalization 
in order to facilitate adjustment of the 
pupil.’° Briggs, identified in the first 
article of this series as one of the early 
leaders in the movement, stated that 
“any bad effects of sudden departmen- 
talization at the beginning of the ninth 
grade are likely to be worse if intro- 
duced two years earlier” and that “a 
sudden change to full departmental 
teaching at the beginning of the sev- 
enth grade would be a violation of the 


Kathryn Steinmetz, ‘‘Departmentalization 
in the Junior High Schools of Chicago,” School 
Review, XL (December, 1932), 760-71. 


10 Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary 
Education, p. 279. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1918. 
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principle of articulation.” The pres- 
ent writer also early called attention 
to “the better wisdom” of moving 
“gradually from the one-teacher regi- 
men of the preceding grades, inuring 
the pupil by degrees to the responsi- 
bilities and exigencies” involved.” 

The trends toward the core cur- 
riculum and block-scheduling which 
have been reviewed embody a marked 
trend away from complete departmen- 
talization at the junior high school 
level. A study of core programs in the 
junior high schools of Washington, 
where such programs have been en- 
couraged at the state level, is here 
drawn on to signalize the trend, and 
the association of the core plan with 
retreat from extreme departmentali- 
zation, and to identify some of the 
problems involved. On account of the 
encouragement at the state level, the 
extent of the development may be as- 
sumed to be further along than is 
typical for the country at large. 

The author of the study, Burnett,!* 
concludes that “the majority of junior 
high school administrators in the state 
of Washington are actively promoting 
a change from separate-subject de- 
partmentalization to core units cover- 
ing large blocks of time.” Of fifty-four 
responses to inquiries received, forty- 
six indicate a trend toward a core pro- 

"! Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, 
p. 110. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 


2 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School, 
p. 149. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920. 

18Lewie W. Burnett, ‘‘Core Programs in 
Washington State Junior High Schools,” 
School Review, LIX (February, 1951), 97-100. 
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gram, and the remaining eight schools 
are equally divided between those re- 
porting a trend away from it and those 
“moving in neither direction.” Thirty- 
eight of the schools had a definite 
block of time scheduled for Grade VII, 
thirty-one for Grade VIII, and thir- 
teen for Grade IX. Burnett reports a 
“current tendency” in most of the 
schools to include three periods, or a 
half-day, in the block, for Grade VII, 
two periods for Grade VIII, and 
“straight departmentalization” for 
Grade IX, although several principals 
expressed the intention of making the 
half-day core characteristic of all three 
grades as rapidly as is feasible. 

Burnett also reports the principals 
as “cautiously” referring to their pro- 
grams as “block time” rather than 
core programs. Few of the schools 
moving into a core-centered program 
had gone far enough to list such areas 
as “social living” in place of the con- 
ventional subjects. It is Burnett’s ob- 
servation that, to encourage teacher 
experimentation, some schools have 
permitted teachers to select their own 
subject areas as the starting point for 
this block of time and that, while the 
combination of social studies and lan- 
guage arts is the most typical, and 
science and health are often added in 
the half-day block, any combination 
is to be expected in schools in which 
the teachers decide on the combina- 
tions. 

Among the reasons given by prin- 
cipals for favoring the core program, 
as reported by Burnett, are that (1) it 
provides better opportunities for unit- 
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teaching and problem-solving experi- 
ences; (2) it promotes better home- 
room guidance services; (3) it de- 
creases the shuttling-around of stu- 
dents and thus results in greater se- 
curity for the students; and (4) it in- 
sures giving attention to individual 
student problems, rather than cover- 
ing just subject-matter material. Al- 
though presented on behalf of the core 
curriculum, which is accompanied by 
block-time arrangements, it is plau- 
sible to expect that these advantages 
accrue to a degree from block-time 
arrangements alone. These same prin- 
cipals assert: 


The three great needs of junior high school 
teachers are an understanding of adoles- 
cents and the ability to work with them, the 
techniques of guidance and home-room 
leadership, and a balanced background of 
general éducation, with the ability to teach 
in several subject fields. 


Of significance for this partial re- 
treat from departmentalization is a 
similar trend in elementary schools of 
city school systems as reported by the 
Research Division of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. This agency re- 
ports that, while in 1948 departmen- 
talization was in use in one or more 
elementary schools in “a bare ma- 
jority” (51 per cent) of the city sys- 
tems represented, it was “on the way 
in” in 12 per cent of this majority and 
“on the way out” in 35 per cent." 

14 Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 
1948, p. 16. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 


Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1949. 
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OTHER FEATURES OF 
REORGANIZATION 


The trends in three additional fea- 
tures only, among a number of others 
typically regarded as desirable in, or 
essential to, junior high school re- 
organization, are briefly reviewed 
here. These are in the program of 
extra-class activities, the guidance 
program, and the program for individ- 
ual differences. Examination both of 
recent published literature and of the 
documents descriptive of practices 
submitted to the writer on request by 
administrators reaffirm the conviction 
that these three programs have been 
expanded and improved throughout 
the history of the reorganization 
movement. 

Extra-class program.—Of these three 
features, the extra-class program was 
first to become prominent. As already 
reported above, according to the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, in which the program was re- 
ferred to as “social-integrative ac- 
tivities,” it was undergoing rapid de- 
velopment up to 1930. It was this 
writer’s observation during his earlier 
contacts with junior high schools that 
the extra-curriculum improved more 
rapidly than did the curriculum. Spec- 
ulation over the explanation suggests 
that there was less resistance on the 
part of teachers to expansion of the 
extra-curriculum than to change in the 
curriculum and that the extra-cur- 
riculum had the encouragement of the 
social impulses of adolescence. As 
early as 1933, an investigator of club 
activities in about two hundred junior 
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high schools was able to refer to them 
as “fully matured and well-organized 
educational enterprises” and to con- 
clude that there was “every evidence 
that clubs have become an integral 
part of the educational program of the 
junior high school.”” 

The typical program includes a 
wide variety of departmental, publica- 
tion, school-service, and other clubs; 
organizations like the Boy and Girl 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; organiza- 
tions for pupil-participation, like the 
student council; assembly programs; 
and, in certain aspects of its activities, 
the home room. To afford a picture in 
brief of the present development, two 
other unmistakable trends in the ex- 
tra-class program should be men- 
tioned: one is the increased tie-up 
with the curriculum by regular sched- 
uling and other practices that make it 
difficult or impossible to distinguish 
extra-class and class activities, and the 
other is the operation of the whole pro- 
gram so as to achieve the maximum 
pupil participation in school control 
and in experience in the processes of 
democracy. 

Guidance program.—The program 
of guidance is a feature of junior high 
school reorganization stemming di- 
rectly from one of the institution’s 
prominent and inherent purposes. Al- 
though there were beginnings in many 
of the earliest junior units, this feature 
lagged in its development behind the 
extra-class program, probably because 

% William T. Gruhn, “The Administration of 
Club Activities in the Junior High School,” 


Elemeniary School Journal, XXXV_ (October, 
1934), 114. 
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of confusion over the concept of guid- 
ance and because of lack of under- 
standing of what makes up a suitable 
guidance program. Recent years have 
seen a marked enlargement in the per- 
sonnel for guidance by provision of 
deans of boys and of girls, counselors, 
home-room sponsors, and visiting 
teachers. Activities in guidance have 
also increased, including the keeping 
of cumulative records on which are 
entered a wide array of information 
concerning pupils (from tests of intel- 
ligence, achievement, and personality, 
as well as data on parental back- 
ground, extra-class participation, and 
the like), keeping of anecdotal records, 
exploratory experiences in class and 
extra-class activities, group guidance 
in the home room or elsewhere, indi- 
vidual counseling, and case studies. 

The general development of the 
guidance program has been accom- 
panied by two special trends deserving 
of note, one of these relating to voca- 
tional guidance and the other to the 
home room and the “social-living” 
core as avenues of guidance. The early 
emphasis on guidance concerning oc- 
cupations has eased off in considerable 
degree in junior high school grades, 
owing largely to the longer periods of 
school attendance which permit post- 
ponement of emphasis on the selection 
of one’s lifework to the senior high 
school and even to the early collegiate 
level. Many junior high schools, how- 
ever, have quite properly retained 
some study of occupations in pre- 
liminary aspects for its value in social 
understanding. 
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The home room has grown in sig- 
nificance for guidance, especially in 
schools with block-time arrangements. 
Often the block-time teacher serves 
also as home-room adviser and during 
the time devoted to home-room ac- 
tivities considers with pupils, on a 
group-guidance basis, matters like vo- 
cational opportunities, planning indi- 
vidual educational programs, safety 
and accident prevention, manners, 
and development of character. The 
longer time with the same group of 
pupils provided by the block-time ar- 
rangement, in some schools increased 
by continuing the teacher with the 
same home-room group through two 
or even three years, affords also a 
natural setting for individual guid- 
ance. Schools that substitute the so- 
cial-living core for mere block-time ar- 
rangements—and these are now on 
the increase—tend to relinquish the 
home room, although they enhance, 
rather than reduce, the guidance serv- 
ice through this core. 

Program for differentiation —The 
program of provisions for individual 
differences among pupils is like the 
guidance program in that it stems di- 
rectly from one of the junior high 
school’s prominent purposes: in this 
instance, of course, the recognition of 
individual differences. The two pur- 
poses of guidance and of recognition of 
individual differences are also in many 
respects complementary, and their 
achievement is sometimes furthered 
by similar provisions. 

Among the time-honored provisions 
for individual differences is the coach- 
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ing of slow pupils. Among the more re- 
cent provisions, found often in both re- 
organized and unreorganized schools, 
are procedures characterized by the 
unit assignment and by individualized 
instruction, which to some extent re- 
duce the need for special coaching. 
More distinctive of junior high 
school reorganization, especially in 
Grades VII and VIII, is promotion by 
subject. Further provisions are “op- 
portunity,” “remedial,” or “adjust- 
ment” rooms. Recent evidence” finds 
the controversial practice of ability 
grouping being followed in a majority 
of city school systems with about the 
same proportion of responses report- 
ing it ‘‘on the way in” as ‘‘on the way 
out.” This evidence is, however, re- 
ported irrespective of grade or of type 
of organization. It is likely that, be- 
cause of the greater concentration of 
pupils in junior high schools than in 
upper grades of eight-year elementary 
schools, ability grouping would now be 
found in more junior high schools. One 
recent trend—the increase of schools 
operating a social-living core—may be 
reducing the proportion of junior high 
schools with ability grouping, as some 
advocates of the core regard ability 
grouping as contravening its demo- 
cratic spirit and function. One can 
hardly question that the social-living 
core tends to compensate for losses in 
individualization through surrender of 
ability grouping. On the whole, one 


16 Tyends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 
1948, p. 17. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Associatior, Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 
Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1949. 
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cannot doubt, from the canvass of the 
literature, from documents supplied 
by the schools, and from visits to the 
schools, that the program for individ- 
ual differences is still being enlarged 
and refined. 


PROSPECTS OF FURTHER 
REORGANIZATION 


A continuously dynamic movement. 
—During the approximate half-cen- 
tury since its inception in early proto- 
types, the movement for junior high 
school reorganization has advanced at 
a remarkable rate. As already re- 
ported, the only periods during the 
last three decades in which the move- 
ment experienced appreciable slow- 
downs were the years of the great de- 
pression and of the clamping-down of 
priorities for building materials before 
and during World War II. More re- 
cent years have witnessed a re-acceler- 
ation which has brought reorganized 
schools to a stage of predominance 
over unreorganized schools both in per 
cent of schools and in per cent of pu- 
pils enrolled in high-school grades. 

It was to be expected that over so 
long a period the purposes entertained 
for reorganized schools would be modi- 
fied by social and economic trends. 
Certain “functions” put forward dur- 
ing earlier years, like retention of pu- 
pils in school and provision of oppor- 
tunities for vocational education, have 
been displaced by the trends that have 
kept children in school and have ad- 
vanced the age at which workers are 
given employment. The essential pur- 
poses of reorganization have, however, 
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persisted. At the center of these is 
recognition of the needs of youth dur- 
ing early adolescence. In the main, 
other purposes, among the more prom- 
inent being exploration and guidance 
and the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, are intimately associated 
through being corollaries of this cen- 
tral purpose. These purposes are pe- 
culiar to the reorganized school to the 
degree that distinctiveness is deter- 
mined by the pupils’ age level, and it 
is now admitted that they are appro- 
priate for other age levels and for the 
same level in schools traditionally or- 
ganized insofar as it is possible to 
achieve them there: a spread of these 
purposes to other levels and other 
schools has been a major beneficial in- 
fluence of the reorganization move- 
ment. 

The patterns of grade-grouping that 
have made greatest gains are those 
that place Grades VII—XII together, 
either on a 3-3 or an undivided basis. 
Next in frequency come separate 
junior and senior high schools. Com- 
parative appraisals give some prece- 
dence to the grouping in which the six 
grades are associated (3-3) or inte- 
grated, although in systems requiring 
more units for housing pupils in 
Grades VII-IX than for pupils in 
Grades X—XII, the question of prefer- 
ence is to some extent an academic 
one. 

Two other patterns have been ad- 
vocated and practiced during the last 
two or three decades. One is the 7-5 
plan, occasionally proposed and estab- 
lished in a small number of systems. 
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The other is the 6-44 plan now in 
operation in a number of school sys- 
tems which have been extended up- 
ward to include junior-college years. 
This pattern has the support of find- 
ings of objective inquiry comparing it 
with other reorganizational patterns. 
If we accept the preponderant prefer- 
ence of superintendents as indicative, 
this pattern will come into increasing 
prominence in practice as school sys- 
tems are extended upward to include 
Grades XIII-XIV.” 

The junior high school curriculum 
has experienced two main trends, the 
second succeeding and representing a 
natural extension of the other. First, 
the piecemeal curriculum inherited 
from upper grades of the eight-year 
elementary school was being replaced 
up to 1930 in many schools by general 
courses. This has been followed in 
numerous schools by the core cur- 
riculum, accompanied by block-time 
arrangements. The second trend is 
recognizable as a further step toward 
curriculum integration. At this writ- 
ing, study of any large number of jun- 
ior high schools will find three types 
of curriculum organization—the tradi- 
tional piecemeal, the general-course, 
and the core-curriculum plans—al- 
though there is wide variation within 
each type. 

Curriculum reorganization has been 
accompanied by a retreat from de- 
partmentalization—a retreat which 
has been encouraged by block-time 


17 Sebastian V. Martorana, ‘‘Superintendents 
View Plans of Grade Organization,” School 
Review, LVIII (May, 1950), 269-76. 
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arrangements and the core curricu- 
lum. 

The extra-class program saw early 
development in junior high schools 
and has continued to thrive. The pro- 
gram of guidance and provisions for 
individual differences in junior high 
schools, reciprocal to each other and 
backed as they are by acknowledged 
purposes geared to the nature and 
needs of the early adolescent, after 
having lagged somewhat behind de- 
velopment of extra-class activities, are 
now flourishing. These programs are 
made up of many elements, one of 
which, the home room, they have in 
common. The home room, an almost 
universal element in junior high 
school grades, has improved in service 
through advent of block-time arrange- 
ments and is displaced only where the 
social-living core, which absorbs the 
functions of the home room, is in 
operation. 

All told, the changes wrought by re- 
organization, in both the external pat- 
tern and the internal arrangements of 
the schools, mark it as a dynamic 
movement of great significance, de- 
serving of identification by Allen as a 
part of The Big Change, if only the 
author of that illuminating survey of 
social and economic trends of the first 
half of the twentieth century had in- 
cluded a more comprehensive review 
of educational changes of the period. 

Obstacles to further reorganization.— 
In the face of a movement so dynamic, 


18 Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change: 
America Transforms Iiself, 1900-1950. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
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speculation turns on the influences 
that may have in the past prevented 
it, and may still be preventing it, from 
making even more rapid strides to- 
ward universality. What are the ob- 
stacles? Some will here be identified 
and briefly considered. 

Without doubt, a major obstruction 
in some states is the district organiza- 
tion. This is notably true in California 
and Illinois, two of our most populous 
states. The prevailing district main- 
taining high schools in California is 
the union high-school district which is 
autonomous with respect to districts 
maintaining elementary schools. Jun- 
ior high school reorganization is prac- 
tically universal in urban centers with 
unitary districts in California, but it 
has made relatively little progress in 
union high-school districts, notwith- 
standing a statute providing a pro- 
cedure by which high schools may 
take over Grades VII and VIII. 

Again, in Illinois (outside Chicago), 
unitary districts in many urban cen- 
ters long ago effected junior high 
school reorganization, while much less 
progress in this direction has been 
made in township and community 
high-school districts by which most 
high schools are maintained. A small 
proportion of the stronger elementary- 
school districts within township high- 
school districts have gone as far as 
they can toward thoroughgoing re- 
organization by establishing junior 
high schools including Grades VII and 
VIII only. In such states the exist- 
ing district organization becomes in- 
trenched and next to impossible to 
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dislodge and replace by the unitary 
district permitting and encouraging 
reorganization. 

Another serious obstacle to junior 
high school reorganization must be the 
expectation that junior high school 
education will prove more costly than 
education in corresponding grades of 
the conventional organization. Per- 
sons responsible for the leadership 
that would extend reorganization may 
be fearful of promoting a plan calling 
for greater outlays. The best inquiry 
into junior high school costs, one by 
Gooch,?® well-nigh a classic in its field, 
disclosed that per pupil costs in junior 
high schools did not run appreciably 
higher than in corresponding grades of 
systems with the 8~4 organization. 
This was because the reorganized 
schools had often not incorporated 
more of the features of the “standard 
junior high school” than had the tradi- 
tional systems. To this expectation of 
greater costs for new features and fa- 
cilities should be added the certainty 
that reorganization will require new 
housing, calling for capital outlays and 
bond issues in what may seem like 
spectacular amounts. Many adminis- 
trators otherwise favorable to reor- 
ganization are hesitant, in view of the 
additional costs, to undertake to lead 
their communities toward commit- 
ment to it, especially at a time when 
cost burdens are mounting even with- 
out improvement of school services. 


19 Wilbur I. Gooch, Junior High School Costs. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 604. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1934. 
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~ Other obstacles are sometimes cited 
by persons responsible for leadership 
for improvement in our school sys- 
tems, among them the unsuitability of 
location and capacity of present school 
buildings, the inflexibility of the exist- 
ing community and school system, 
and the like. These obstacles, and even 
those previously mentioned—district 
organization and greater costs—may 
in a sense be explained by ignorance 
of the advantages of reorganization 
and/or complacency arising either from 
ignorance or from a rationalized belief 
that the disadvantages are somehow 
being compensated for in traditionally 
organized schools. 

An instance of impediment to re- 
organization which is certainly not to 
be explained by ignorance, and at its 
worst might be near-complacency, is 
afforded in a recent conversation 
about the subject with the administra- 
tive head of the school system in one 
of the few larger cities of the country 
not now committed to junior high 
school reorganization. The population 
of the city is not far from a half-mil- 
lion. The system is organized on the 
8+ plan, although a survey by an out- 
side agency years ago recommended 
junior high school reorganization. The 
superintendent, before coming to this 
system, had a record favorable to re- 
organization, both through discerning 
writing and constructive leadership in 
the actual school situation. During the 
conversation he asserted that his sys- 
tem would not have junior high 
schools “in the foreseeable future.” 
Reasons given were the pressing need 
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for accommodations for more pupils in 
the four-year high schools and the be- 
lief he now holds, in common with ad- 
ministrative heads in some other un- 
reorganized systems, that the disad- 
vantages to youth are substantially 
compensated for by certain improve- 
ments in upper grades of eight-year 
elementary schools. Without doubt, 
some of the features and facilities ac- 
companying reorganization are ap- 
plicable to schools in the conventional 
pattern, but most of them either are 
out of reach for elementary schools of 
limited enrolments or would be pro- 
vided at inordinate cost. 

However, even if it proved feasible 
to instal all features of reorganization 
in eight-year elementary schools, it 
would still be urgent to dissociate jun- 
ior youth from the younger elemen- 
tary-school children. One of the preva- 
lent pathetic spectacles in 8-4 systems 
is the incongruity of the compulsory 
continuous association of overgrown 
youth with younger children long after 
the former have outgrown the elemen- 
tary-school facilities and regimen. 
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This incongruity is analogous to the 
attire these youth must sometimes 
continue to wear long after it has been 
outgrown. 

During the first quarter of the cen- 
tury and for some years beyond, jun- 
ior high school reorganization was be- 
ing encouraged as a movement some- 
what resembling a crusade. The rapid 
growth was partly interrupted by the 
great depression and by a world war, 
both of which had their retarding in- 
fluence on many other social move- 
ments, educational and noneducation- 
al. Review of more recent trends finds 
the movement still dynamic but de- 
serving of some revival of the crusad- 
ing spirit of the earlier period. Height- 
ened encouragement could well be 
given, not only to committing addi- 
tional systems to redistricting and re- 
housing for desirable grade-grouping 
for reorganization, but also to effect- 
ing improvements in systems already 
reorganized through more extensive 
introduction and development of the 
features characteristic of the junior 
high school. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


CAROLYN 8S. AUBLE anp DONAVON AUBLE 


Indiana University 


A= with the development of the 
“holism” concept in student per- 
sonnel work, the view that students’ 
extra-curriculum activities are a vital 
part of their total educative experi- 
ence has become well accepted. Al- 
though some research has been con- 
ducted in restricted areas of the ac- 
tivity field, the developmental aspect 
of group activities has received little 
attention. This study was designed to 
yield some objective data pertaining 
to the continuity of participation in 
extra-curriculum activities as students 
progress. Specifically, the purpose of 
this investigation was to determine 
the relation between the extra-cur- 
riculum activities engaged in by cer- 
tain urban high-school graduates 
while in high school and the subse- 
quent participation of these students 
in college activities. 


PROCEDURE 


The study was restricted to the 
graduates of the seven Indianapolis 
public high schools who entered Indi- 
ana University in September, 1945, 
and in September, 1946. A random 
sample, stratified by year and by high 


school and including 350 students, was 
selected. After eliminating all transfer 
students and those who were enrolled 
at Indiana University for only two 
semesters or less, a group of 145 stu- 
dents remained for further investiga- 
tion. Information was collected from 
records at the high-school offices, from 
the cumulative-record file of the dean 
of students’ office at Indiana Univer- 
sity, and from high-school and college 
yearbooks. 

In order to evaluate the relative im- 
portance of participation in various 
activities, a generalized ten-point 
scale was established. The bases of 
this scale were the merit-point systems 
set up by the Association of Women 
Students’ Board of Standards and the 
Men’s Activities Limitations Board 
to administer the activities-limitation 
system in effect at Indiana University. 
In general, activities were categorized 
on the basis of the time, energy, and 
skill which the activity required of the 
student. Because officers in clubs and 
organizations are usually required to 
devote more time to the activity than 
are general members, officers were 
considered as more active participants 
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and given credit in accordance with 
their office. 

A significant feature of the extra- 
curriculum program at Indiana Uni- 
versity is its limiting aspect, wherein 

TABLE 1 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 
POINTS OF 145 STUDENTS EN- 
TERING INDIANA UNIVER- 
SITY FROM INDIANAPOLIS 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN SEPTEM- 
BER, 1945, AND IN  SEP- 


TEMBER, 1946 

NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 

Activity 

Ponts 
High Col 
School lege 
23 17 
18 8 
ee 13 6 
4 4 
5 4 
2 1 
aes 3 4 
1 1 
3 0 
2 1 
0 -1 
0 1 
1 1 
0 
145 145 
Mean: 
Men....... 9.0 4.8 
Women.. 11.6 9.9 


the extent of participation by a single 
student has an upper bound. This sys- 
tem is operated on the belief that no 
one person should accept too many 
offices so that (1) an individual stu- 
dent cannot monopolize offices and 
prohibit other students from having 
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leadership experience and (2) the indi- 
vidual student will not be tempted to 
take on more positions than he can 
handle successfully. 

The activity-point scores of each 
student were computed for both col- 
lege and high-school participation. 
These scores were then adjusted to 
equalize the temporal opportunity for 
earning activity points. 


FINDINGS 


Examination of the adjusted extra- 
curriculum activity points of the 145 
students revealed several interesting 
facts. Table 1 shows the distribution 
of these measures. 

The extreme range of activity 
scores in both high school and college 
was one of the most significant facts 
noted. The high-school indices ranged 
from 0 to 48, while the college indices 
ranged from 0 to 51. 

A second fact implicit in Table 1 
was that fewer college students were 
moderately or extremely active than 
were high-school students. More col- 
lege than high-school students par- 
ticipated in few or in no activities. 

The shape of the frequency poly- 
gons obtained by plotting the meas- 
ures of Table 1 was also significant. 
Instead of being normal distributions, 
as might have been expected, they 
were definitely J-shaped. The effect 
of the activities-limitation system at 
Indiana University could not be ac- 
curately determined by this study. 
However, this system apparently had 
little or no effect on the extent of par- 
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ticipation of students as both the high- 
school distribution (an unrestricted 
system) and the college distribution 
(under the limitations system) had the 
same general shape. 

The relation between the high- 
school activity index and the college 
index was measured by computing chi 
square. The computed value of chi 
square, 34.87 with 9 degrees of free- 
dom, was found to exceed the 1 per 
cent critical value of 21.67. It was thus 
demonstrated with a high degree of 
confidence that participation in high- 
school activities is associated with 
participation in college activities. 

The means of the total high-school 
points and the total college points re- 
ported in Table 1 would indicate, at 
first glance, that women were consid- 
erably more active than men both in 
high school and in college. It is impor- 
tant to note that men’s activity points 
were originally awarded on a scale 
slightly different from the women’s 
scale. However, both high-school and 
college points for men were figured on 
one scale, and both high-school and 
college points for women were com- 
puted on another single scale. It is 
significant to observe that the average 
participation for men in college (4.8) 
was almost half what it was in high 
school (9.0), while the total high- 
school points for women (11.6) fell 
only 15 per cent (to 9.9 points). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of this study the 
following conclusions were drawn. 

1. A positive relationship existed 
between students’ participation in 
high-school extra-curriculum activi- 
ties and their subsequent participation 
in college activities. 

2. There was extreme variation be- 
tween individuals in the extent of par- 
ticipation in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties by both high-school and college 
students. 

3. The extent of participation in 
extra-curriculum activities did not fol- 
low a normal distribution pattern, but 
on both high-school and college levels 
the distribution definitely formed a 
J-shape histogram. 

4. High-school students seemed to 
participate more actively than did 
college students. In high school there 
was participation by more students 
and a higher degree of participation 
per student. 

5. The existence of a limitations 
system had no noticeable effect on the 
extent of participation in extra-cur- 
riculum activities. The restricted and 
unrestricted curves had the same gen- 
eral shape with no “chopped-off” ef- 
fect apparent at the upper end of the 
limited-participation curve. 

6. At both the high-school and col- 
lege levels, women seemed to partici- 
pate more actively than did men. 
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VISUAL PERFORMANCE AND 
SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 


NORA CONGDON JENKINS 
Purdue University Center, Columbus, Indiana 


INTEREST in the visual ef- 
ficiency of school children and 
its relation to their academic achieve- 
ment and personality development 
has prompted the Alabama optome- 
trists to organize various conferences 
and workshops and to assume re- 
sponsibility for several studies in this 
field during the past three years. The 
co-operation of the Alabama—West 
Florida District of Civitan Interna- 
tional as well as local educators, busi- 
nessmen, and other professional work- 
ers has made these studies possible. 
The article presented here is a partial 
report of a research study which was 
an outgrowth of the First Annual 
Forum on Child Vision and is a fol- 
low-up of a paper prepared for the 
forum by the author.! 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


The records of the students in one 
Alabama high school were made avail- 
able for this study. Standardized-test 
data were on file, and a group of 
parent-teachers’-association mothers, 
carefully trained by experts in the use 

‘Nora C. Jenkins and John Hall Jones, 
‘Vision and Total Personality Factors,” Opto- 


metric Weekly, XLIII (August 28, 1952), 
1387-92. 


* 


of the Ortho-Rater,? gave the visual 
performance tests to all the students 
in this school. The instrument meas- 
ures twelve aspects of visual efficiency 
among which are near and far acuity. 
The subjects of the study were 164 
members of the Senior class at Shades 
Valley High School for whom the data 
considered in this study were com- 
plete. 


FINDINGS OF STUDY 


Table 1 shows the relation between 
student ranks in the high-school grad- 
uating class, total scores on the Thur- 
stone Primary Mental Abilities Test, 
and three measures of visual perform- 
ance. Visual acuity, as measured by 
the Ortho-Rater, is expressed in nu- 
merical units from 0 through 15. The 
higher the number, the greater is the 
visual acuity. The average acuity at 
near for both eyes of the 164 high- 
school Seniors is 10.64. 

Several marked sex differences are 
noticeable in this table. The data for 
the boys indicate a significant positive 


* The Ortho-Rater is an instrument perfected 
by Bausch and Lomb Optical Company for 
measuring the visual efficiency of employees in 
industry, which has been adapted for use with 
school children. 
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relation between scholastic rank and 
the difference between near and far 
acuity, while the data for the girls 
indicate practically no relation be- 


TABLE 1 
RELATION BETWEEN RANK IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS AND TOTAL PRIMARY 
MENTAL ABILITIES TEST AND CERTAIN 
VISUAL PERFORMANCE 


CorrELATION COEFFICIENT 


MEASURES 
CoRRELATED Boys and 
Girls 


(164) 


Rank in class with: 
Depth of far vision] . 
Near acuity, both 


— .081 
.090 
.173t 
.442* 


Near-minus-far 

acuity, both eyes} . 
Score on mental 


Score on mental test 
with: 
Depth of vision. . . 
Near acuity, both 


acuity, both eyes} .122 


* Significant at the .01 level. 

t Significant at the .05 level. 
tween these factors. A similar sex 
difference is observed in the correla- 
tion coefficients between the total 
mental scores and near-minus-far 
acuity. On the other hand, the data 
for the girls give a significant positive 
relation between total mental scores 
and near acuity for both eyes, while 
the data for the boys give a low nega- 
tive correlation. 

The relation between academic 
achievement and the differences be- 
tween near and far acuity seems to 
warrant further study. Table 2 gives 
the distributions of these differences 
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for the sexes separately and for the 
total group. A positive difference indi- 
cates that the student’s visual per- 
formance at near (ordinary reading) 
distance is better than his performance 
at far distance (measured at twenty 
feet). A negative difference indicates 
better visual performance at far dis- 
tance. The data in this table show that 
there is no significant sex difference 
for this group of students in the rela- 
tion of their visual efficiency at near 
and at far. 

In Table 3 and Figure 1 the boys 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
NEAR AND FAR VISUAL ACUITY OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


Boys and 
Girls 
(164) 


Near-Minus- Boys 


Far Acuity 


Difference the gists and bays 408 
4 standard error of the difference between the means is 


and the girls are each divided into 
three approximately equal groups ac- 
cording to their rank. The ranks were 
assigned on the basis of the entire 
class. Since a larger proportion of the 


al 
its 
(87) (77) 
cy 
| 
y. | 028 49 
54 056 .191 
es 073 | .436* 
ta test...........] .411%]  .488* 
eyes...........| .305*| —.209 | —.062 
n Near-minus-far GRRE 1 3 
Se 4 15 
~ 19 36 
i: Total.......| 87 77 164 
Mean*...... .356 | —.052 165 
Standard de- 
viation...| 1.76 1.70 1.74 
t Standard 
i error of 
mean... .188 .194 .136 
j 


girls had superior ranks and a larger 
proportion of the boys had low ranks, 
the division of the sex groups into 
thirds necessarily meant that a great 
many students in the high-third group 
of boys had ranks below some of those 
in the middle-third group of girls. 
Among the boys, there is a significant 
difference between the visual efficiency 


Near-Minus-Far 


Acuity 
90th 
percentile 
3 al 
Upper 
quartile 
2 
Median 
0 


Lower 
quartile 


according to scholastic-achievement rank. 
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of the group with the highest ranks 
and of the group with the lowest 
ranks. The mean difference is 1.26 + 
.341, with a critical ratio of 3.70. The 
group with the highest ranks has, on 
the average, better near vision and 
the group with the lowest ranks has 
better far vision. 

On the other hand, the data for the 


10th 
percentile 
—3 
Boys Girls 
Rank 1-89 90-159 160-212 1-59 60-109 110-212 


Fic. 1.—Distributions of differences between near and far acuity of boys and of girls grouped 


t 
| 


1953) 


girls show practically no difference 
between high and low achievers in 
visual acuity. However, certain char- 
acteristics were observed for both 
sexes: the quartile deviations are larg- 
est for the high-ranking groups and 
smallest for the low-ranking groups; 
all the distributions are positively 
skewed; and there seems to be little 
variation between the groups at the 
lower ends of the distributions. The 
data in Table 3, as well as those in 
Figure 1, reiterate the sex differences 
shown by the correlation coefficients 
in Table 1. 


IMPLICATIONS 


By the use of the coefficient of de- 
termination, it is calculated that 45 
per cent of the variance in the scho- 
lastic rank of the boys is related to a 
combination of their mental-test 
scores and their visual acuity, leaving 
55 per cent associated with other un- 
determined factors. The data for the 
girls indicate that less than 18 per cent 
of the variance in their scholastic 
ranks is associated with factors meas- 
ured by the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test and by the tests of visual acuity. 

In the study we wish to point out, 
not the fact that there is so little cor- 
relation between scholastic achieve- 
ment and the other factors, but that, 
for the boys, the association between 
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visual performance and scholastic suc- 
cess is as great as the association be- 
tween Primary Mental Abilities scores 
and scholastic success. 

It is difficult to ascertain cause-and- 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
NEAR AND FAR ACUITY OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS GROUPED ACCORDING TO SCHOLAS- 
TIC ACHIEVEMENT RANK 


RANK In HicH-ScHoot 
Grapvuatine CLass 


Boys Girls 
1-89 90- | 160— 1-59] 60— | 110- 
159 212 109 | 212 
1 2 1 3 6 2 
7 3 2 2 4 6 
wis 4 9 8 9 7; 10 
ee § 4 10 7 5 5 
ae eee 4 6 5 4 4 1 
25 26 26} 30] 28) 29 
Mean vision 
score..... . 64) — .08]— .62) .33) .28 


effect relations, and no attempt is 
made to do so in this paper. However, 
further studies are being made con- 
cerning other measures of visual per- 
formance of these same students and 
their relation to the results of per- 
sonality and vocational-interest in- 
ventories. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES 


ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


MANNING M. PATTILLO anp NORMAN BURNS 
University of Chicago 


List of references is a selection 
from materials on higher educa- 
tion that have come to the attention 
of the compilers between July 1, 1952, 
and June 30, 1953. Institutional his- 
tories, annual reports, yearbooks, and 
proceedings of associations regularly 
devoted to the problems of colleges 
and universities have not been in- 
cluded. 

The compilers have tried to select 
from the large amount of published 
material those items that they believe 
will be most helpful to informed prac- 
titioners in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Readers who have used this list 
of references in the past will observe 
that the list has been made more selec- 
tive this year. The compilers have 
taken pains to include only books and 
articles which, in their judgment, deal 
with problems of enduring interest. 

This year’s literature in the field of 
higher education reflects the growing 
volume of criticism of colleges and 
universities, both from without and 
from within. Assumptions that have 
influenced the shape of higher educa- 
tion for a generation or more are being 
re-examined on a wide scale. Special 
attention is being directed to the place 
of moral and spiritual values in col- 
legiate education, to the limitations of 
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the scientific method and of philo- 
sophical neutrality, to academic free- 
dom and indoctrination, and to the 
financial problems of higher institu- 
tions. The compilers have the impres- 
sion that the literature as a whole is 
more reflective, more penetrating than 
that published before the Korean 
War. The impact of world affairs and 
the intellectual tension caused by 
communism seem to have led to a 
more fundamental kind of thinking. 
Certainly it is not too much to antici- 
pate that the present soul-searching in 
higher education at the level of theory 
will, in due time, result in spectacular 
changes at the level of practice. 


806. Broom, B. S. “Thought-Processes in 
Lectures and Discussions,” Journal of 
General Education, VII (April, 1953), 
160-69. 


Reports data secured in a study of the 
types of thought engaged in by college stu- 
dents during lectures and discussions. The 
results suggest that the discussion method 
of teaching is more effective in evoking 
active types of thinking, such as evalua- 
tion, synthesis, and application, than is 
the lecture method. The study employed 
a carefully devised stimulated-recall pro- 
cedure. 


807. “By Their Own Petard: The Universi- 
ties’ Troubles Are Partly of Their Mak- 
ing,’”’ Barron’s: National Business and 
Financial Weekly, XXXII (December 
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1, 1952), 1. (Reprinted in Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIX 
[May, 1953], 243-45.) 


A provocative editorial in which it is 
argued that universities have contributed 
to the very financial distress from which 
they now suffer, by nurturing economic 
views inimical to capitalism and freedom. 
The point is made that, if private institu- 
tions of higher learning are to look to 
businessmen for support, they must aban- 
don ‘‘neutrality in the great struggle be- 
tween liberty and serfdom.” 


CAPEN, SAMUEL P. The Management of 
Universities. Buffalo, New York: Foster 
& Stewart Publishing Corp., 1953. Pp. 
xii+288. 


A collection of papers and speeches written 
or delivered in the last thirty years by the 
Chancellor Emeritus of the University of 
Buffalo. The subjects dealt with include the 
responsibilities of trustees, the responsibili- 
ties of university teachers, aspects of the 
university presidency, university reform, 
problems of professional education, contri- 
butions of universities in periods of nation- 
al emergency, and the ill effects that ac- 
crediting has on universities. 


CARMICHAEL, OLIVER C. “Neglected 
Areas in Education,” American Associ- 
ation of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXVIII (Autumn, 1952), 356-67. 


Identifies the following as areas in which 
higher education is seriously deficient: 
treatment of fundamental philosophical 
questions, teaching for understanding 
(as contrasted with teaching for knowledge 
only), and commitment to essential-values. 
Calls for a rededication to the search for 
meaning. 

CHALMERS, GORDON KEITH. The Re- 
public and the Person. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1952. Pp. 270. 


A collection of essays concerned with the 
purpose of education, particularly with the 
goal of collegiate education. Suggests that 
the redirection of education to meet the 
present challenge to liberty will require 
‘‘an abandonment of the disintegrated or 
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sentimental liberalism of the pacifist and 
appeasement era”—the liberalism still 
reflected in most documents on education 
—and ‘‘the adoption of an ethical liberal- 
ism based on critical knowledge of the na- 
ture of individual man.” Attention is given 
to the study of history, poetry, philosophy, 
social science, and science as means of 
educating persons who will have an under- 
standing of man, his nature, and his place. 


CoMMISSION ON FINANCING HIGHER 
EpucaTIon. Nature and Needs of Higher 
Education. New York: Published for 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education by Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+192. 


The final report of the Commission’s 
findings and recommendations. Discusses 
the contribution of higher education to 
American life, diversified control and pro- 
grams as the key to freedom in higher edu- 
cation, the economic condition of colleges 
and universities, and the most promising 
sources of additional support. Warns 
against too heavy reliance on the federal 
government for support of higher insti- 
tutions because of the danger of central 
control. The report is based on the assump- 
tion that higher education should serve 
students drawn primarily from the upper 
25 per cent in intellectual capacity. 


Dopps, Harotp W.; HAckEr, Louis 
M.; and Rocers, LInpsAy. Govern- 
ment Assistance to Universities in Great 
Britain: Memoranda Submitted to the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation. New York: Published for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation by Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv+134. 


Comprises separate reports by the three 
authors on the success of the University 
Grants Committee of the British govern- 
ment. All three agree that the machinery 
for the financial support of British univer- 
sities by the central government is general- 
ly satisfactory to both the government and 
the universities but that this support has 
led to governmental influence on academic 
policy and is giving rise to concern over 
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813. 


814. 


815. 


the continued freedom of the universities. 
Provides information about the British 
experience that might be suggestive to 
American higher education. 


Faust, CLARENCE H. Humanities 
in the College Curriculum,” Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXIX (March, 1953), 30-35. 


Advances the position that the importance 
of the humanities in developing the capac- 
ity for reflective thought and for crea- 
tive achievements in literature and the 
arts (that is, in developing the highest 
human capacities), transcends the value 
of the humanities in giving coherence and 
direction to society. Holds that the hu- 
manities must be taught rigorously with a 
view to clarifying ideas and judgments, 
rather than historically and descriptively, 
if they are to accomplish their educational 
purpose. Faust believes that the discus- 
sion method, in and out of the classroom, 
is the best teaching technique in the hu- 
manities. 

General Education in School and College: 
A Committee Report by Members of the 
Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrence- 
ville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. viii+142. 


Summarizes the findings and recommenda- 
tions of a committee which was concerned 
primarily with the integration of school 
and college education in order to avoid 
duplication of courses and to provide a 
thorough general education for able stu- 
dents. One important observation in the 
report is that gifted and well-prepared 
students commonly find the first two years 
of college repetitious and uninteresting. The 
committee recommends the adoption of a 
co-ordinated seven-year program for quali- 
fied students as an alternative to the usual 
four years of secondary school and four 
years of college leading to the B.A. degree. 


GREENE, THEODORE M. Liberal Educa- 
tion Reconsidered. The Inglis Lecture, 
1953. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. Pp. 46. 
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Outlines a theoretical framework for 
liberal education ‘‘oriented to the person 
as both unique and social, and to man’s 
environment as both spatio-temporal and 
eternal.” The author conceives of teaching 
as an art concerned with the total personal- 
ity of the student and as best carried on in 
a free and co-operative academic com- 
munity. 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST, and WEstT, Pa- 
TRICIA SALTER. They Went to College. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1952. Pp. x+278. 


Reports the findings of a study by Time 
magazine of the opinions and status of 
nine thousand college graduates in the 
United States. Among the topics analyzed 
are income, marital status, political views, 
church membership, and attitudes toward 
higher education. The mode of presenta- 
tion is popular and largely statistical. 


HoFsTADTER, RIcHARD, and Harpy, 
C. DE Wirt. The Development and 
Scope of Higher Education in the United 
States. New York: Published for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation by Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. xii+254. 


Contains two distinct parts: one by Hof- 
stadter, on the history of higher education 
in the United States; the other by Hardy, 
on the functions of colleges and universi- 
ties at the present time. Both parts are 
comprehensive, bringing together in com- 
pact form the substance of a large number 
of special studies in the fields of history 
and philosophy. 


Knapp, H., and GREENBAUM, 
JosrpH J. The Younger American 
Scholar: His Collegiate Origins. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press and 
Wesleyan University Press, Incorpo- 
rated, for Wesleyan University, 1953. 
Pp. xiv+122. 


Reports the findings of a research project 
conducted under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, in which 
a comparative study was made of the 
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achievements of about six hundred Ameri- 
can undergraduate institutions in the 
graduation of persons who won post- 
graduate academic distinction during the 
period 1946-51. Individual colleges and 
universities are ranked, and some con- 
clusions are drawn as to the characteristics 
of intellectually productive institutions. 
Perhaps the most significant finding is the 
strikingly superior record of small, private- 
ly controlled, high-cost colleges in New 
England and the North Central regions in 
the training of prospective scholars. 


. Lewis, Wirmarts S. “The Trustees of 
the Privately Endowed University,” 
American Scholar, XXII (Winter, 
1952-53), 17-27. 


An experienced trustee presents his con- 
clusions on the proper role of members of 
governing boards. Offers five rules of 
academic society, which may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows; the scholar 
has the same rights as other citizens; the 
trustee must not think of the scholar as 
an employee; academic tenure should be 
respected; trustees should accept presi- 
dential recommendations with respect to 
appointments; and scholars should enjoy 
freedom in teaching, but they should not 
indoctrinate students with their personal 
prejudices. 


. LivincsTonE, R. W. Education and the 
Spirit of the Age. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. viii+116. 


Describes the role played by liberalism 
and science in the breakup of accepted 
beliefs and standards during the past cen- 
tury. Urges a more systematic study of 
religion and philosophy as a part of univer- 
sity education. Gives special attention to 
the need for a modern ethical theory, per- 
haps patterned on Aristotle’s Ethics, that 
would serve as a basis for living. The last 
two chapters discuss the importance and 
limitations of science and the educational 
means of restoring balance to the modern 
outlook. 


. MELAND, BERNARD EUGENE. Higher 
Education and the Human Spiri . Chi- 
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cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x+204. 


Examines the quality of experience pro- 
vided by higher education today and pro- 
poses that much more attention be given 
in the classroom to the development of 
creative imagination. The author holds 
that descriptive analysis, though valuable, 
has been permitted to assume too large a 
place in academic thinking, almost to the 
exclusion of appreciative and perceptive 
experience. Suggests educational means by 
which the human spirit can be nurtured. 


. JouN D. Financing Higher 


Education in the United States. New 
York: Published for the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education by Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xx+506. 


Summarizes, in one of the most compre- 
hensive volumes ever published in the 
field of higher education, the extensive 
staff research of the Commission on Finan- 
cing Higher Education. Includes not only 
an elaborate analysis of the financial 
problems of colleges and universities but 
also sections dealing with the history, 
scope, and structure of American higher 
education. Contains much valuable ma- 
terial not readily available elsewhere. 


. NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE PREPA- 


RATION OF A MANUAL ON COLLEGE AND 
UntversiTy Business ADMINISTRA- 
TION. College and University Business 
Administration, Vol. I. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 
Pp. xiv+218. 


The result of seven years of study by a 
committee of business officers, this volume 
contains sections on the principles of col- 
lege and university business administra- 
tion, accounting principles and procedures, 
and reports and financial statements. 
Supersedes the earlier publication entitled 
Financial Reports for Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 


. Nicuots, J. H. “Oberlin College Sports 


Program,” North Central Association 
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Quarterly, XXVII (April, 1953), 370- 
76. 


Describes the intercollegiate athletic poli- 
cies of Oberlin College, emphasizing the 
educational impact of a soundly conceived 
athletic program. Among the aspects dis- 
cussed are administration, finances, aca- 
demic requirements, recruitment and ad- 
mission of students, scope of the program, 
basis for competition with other colleges, 
and securing understanding of the pro- 
gram. 


. PENNOCK, J. RoLanp. ‘The Swarth- 
more Honors System,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XXIV (February, 
1953), 57-63, 106. 


Reviews the principles underlying the hon- 
ors program at Swarthmore College and ex- 
amines some of the criticisms that have 
been made of it. Concludes that the sys- 
tem is theoretically sound and has been 
successful in stimulating superior students 
to a high level of intellectual achievement. 


. “A Reappraisal of the Philosophy and 
Purposes of Higher Education: A Re- 
port of the Discussion of the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the Coun- 
cil,” Educational Record, XXXIV 
(July, 1953), 231-44. 


Includes the following essays: ‘‘The 
Impact of the Expansion of Knowledge” 
by Charles W. Cole, ‘‘Education and 
America’s Need” by Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, and ‘‘Greater Recognition of 
Moral and Spiritual Values” by John J. 
Cavanaugh. Each essay is followed by a 
summary of discussion by the members 
of the Problems and Policies Committee of 
the American Council on Education. The 
entire report emphasizes the need for a 
critical examination of college and uni- 
versity curriculums in the light of present 
conditions. 


. RresMAN, Davi. “Values in Context,” 
American Scholar, XXII (Winter, 
1952-53), 29-39. 


Questions the assumptions that there has 
been a decline in values and that agreement 
on values is necessary for social coherence. 
Expresses concern over the possible conse- 
quences of the present movement toward 
inculcation of standard values in education. 


. STORR, RIcHARD J. The Beginnings of 


Graduate Education in America. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x+196. 


Traces the pre-Civil War history of gradu- 
ate study in the arts and sciences. Shows 
that graduate education in the United 
States developed over a period of years, 
rather than suddenly with the establish- 
ment of the Johns Hopkins graduate 
school, as is generally supposed. A valuable 
feature of this book is the extensive 
bibliography on the early history of Ameri- 
can higher education. 


. TURNER, MARSHALL §S., Jr. “A Re- 


emphasis on Intercollegiate Athletics: 
A Report on the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Athletic Program,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, XXVII 
(April, 1953), 334-39. 


Describes the policies and underlying 
theory of the Johns Hopkins University 
athletic program, the purpose of which is 
to secure the maximum educational value 
from intercollegiate competition and to 
reduce to a minimum the commercial as- 
pects of sport. 


. Wooton, BARBARA. “Reflections on 


Resigning a Professorship,” Universi- 
ties Quarterly, VII (November, 1952), 
36-49. 


Discusses the difficulty of reconciling the 
demands of teaching, research, adminis- 
tration, and public service on the time 
and energy of university professors, espe- 
cially those in the social sciences. Considers 
the desirability of separating teaching and 
research as a means of promoting both 
functions. Makes several suggestions for 
relieving department heads of their ad- 
ministrative burden. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Improving Transition from School to College: 
How Can School and College Best Cooper- 
ate? Edited by ArTHUR E. TRAXLER and 
AGATHA TOWNSEND. A Study of College 
Admission by the Committee on School 
and College Relations of the Educational 
Records Bureau. New York 16: Harper 
& Bros., 1953. Pp. xviii+166. $2.75. 


This study provides a detailed description 
of admission practices commonly found in 
American colleges today, together with a 
critical evaluation of their validity and ade- 
quacy. The information from which the 
study is drawn was secured from question- 
naires sent to eleven hundred colleges in 1949 
and to two thousand high schools in 1950. 
Responses were received from 55 per cent of 
both colleges and schools. Although replies 
came from all types of institutions and from 
all regions, most of the material seems to ap- 
ply primarily to independent colleges and to 
eastern secondary schools, both independent 
and public. 

The wealth of material available and the 
experience of the authors has led to a book 
which deserves a wide reading among school 
counselors, particularly those with students 
planning to apply to the more competitive 
colleges, and among college admissions of- 
ficers. There are two major contributions. 
The first is the wealth of information sup- 
plied about present practices. The second is 
the emphasis given to the desirability of 
using the information that is gathered for 
purposes of admission to aid in the continued 
guidance of the student after college is en- 
tered. There are excellent suggestions as to 
information which could be added, with 


profit to all concerned. This emphasis is 
much needed. 

The authors deserve credit also for ex- 
pressing clearly their beliefs as to philosophy 
which should guide the development of the 
educational programs in both schools and 
colleges They have been consistent in judg- 
ing the validity of admissions practices by 
these stated standards. The point of view “is 
that college ought to be a continuation of a 
broad, liberal, individual-centered and com- 
munity-oriented education begun in [the 
high] school” (p. 117). Readers who agree 
with this point of view will undoubtedly ap- 
prove of most of the criticisms expressed 
about present practices. 

In spite of these good features, the study 
suffers from several serious weaknesses. 
First, the writers seem to assume that it is 
very difficult for students to secure admis- 
sion to college and that the difficulties arise 
primarily from the rigid subject-matter pat- 
tern which colleges impose upon applicants. 
Now, the assumption that it is difficult for 
high-school Seniors to get into American col- 
leges simply is not true. The per cent of high- 
school Seniors going on to college is now at 
an all-time high, a point which is borne out 
by the authors’ own chart on school enrol- 
ments (p. 129). Virtually any high-school 
graduate who can afford the cost of college 
can secure admission to some college, regard- 
less of the high-school record. 

Second, the authors give considerable 
space to the alleged evil influences of the 
college-imposed pattern of subject-matter 
requirements. This is, of course, an old 
lament in some secondary-school circles, but 
it is a point of view not widely shared in col- 
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leges. The evidence assembled by the writers 
throws virtually no new light on the problem 
and provides little evidence to support the 
thesis advanced. The present college enrol- 
ment shows beyond argument that students 
do not find subject-matter requirements a 
serious obstacle from the point of view of 
getting into college, and the range of courses 
now offered in secondary schools suggests 
that freedom of schools to introduce new 
courses has not been greatly restricted. 

A third serious weakness is that the au- 
thors have elected to characterize anything 
of which they approve as “‘liberal” and, at 
least by implication, the things of which they 
disapprove as “conservative.” The word 
“liberal” is used so loosely that it conveys 
little meaning. Surely no possible good is 
served by such a statement as: “Objections 
to the ranking of high-school graduates could 
be met to a considerable degree by defining 
the basis for ranking, and, at the same time, 
placing it on a more liberal basis” (p. 107). 
Or, “colleges that have liberalized their own 
curriculums will inevitably have liberal en- 
trance requirements” (p. 117). A Robert 
Hutchins would assert that the Great Books 
program would be far more liberalizing than 
an “individual-centered, community-ori- 
ented” program, and he would have an equal 
right to the use of the term. 

Fourth, there is a marked tendency to 
make “liberalizing entrance requirements,” 
which the authors recommend, appear to be 
synonymous with the elimination of all en- 
trance requirements. It may well be socially 
desirable that many colleges operate on this 
assumption, but it is difficult to see what 
good would result from reducing all collegi- 
ate institutions to such a level. 

One value of the book is that, at least for 
the reviewer, it continuously led to a re- 
examination of his own philosophy about 
both admissions procedure and college pro- 
grams. 

EDWARD SANDERS 


Pomona College 
Claremont, California 
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CHARLES W. BoaRpMAN, Hart R. Dovuc- 
LAss, and Rupyarp K. Bent, Democratic 
Supervision in Secondary Schools. Boston 
7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. Pp. xii+- 
558. $5.00. 


The essential and continuing task of all 
persons engaged in the work of the schools is 
the improvement of instruction at all educa- 
tional levels. The plain realities of contem- 
porary living coupled with the on-going 
world struggle between democracy and to- 
talitarianism make it clear that the schools 
must discharge their responsibilities with in- 
creasing effectiveness. This is especially true 
of our secondary schools, where more than 
three-fourths of the youth of the nation con- 
clude their experience with formal education. 

The authors of Democratic Supervision in 
Secondary Schools believe that the school in a 
democratic society must be organized and 
operated in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal principles and values of democracy. Un- 
der these conditions, supervision attempts to 
achieve improvements in the instructional 
program by constantly paying high regard to 
the worth and dignity of all individuals and 
by relying on the co-operative participation 
of all members concerned in the study and 
solution of educational problems. Although 
the volume is organized in a manner similar 
to that of the earlier publication by Douglass 
and Boardman on supervision, the former 
chapters have been either entirely rewritten 
or thoroughly revised, and several new chap- 
ters have been added. Whenever possible, 
the authors have used research data and 
evaluative studies as the bases for discus- 
sions on supervisory principles and practices. 

The content of the volume is presented in 
four major parts. The first of these is con- 
cerned with the nature and organization of 
supervision. After discussing the definition 
and scope of supervision, the emerging con- 
cept of democratic leadership, and the ad- 
ministrative organization of supervisory 
services, Part I presents a chapter on the 
“Principal as an Educational Leader” and, 
in a final chapter, discusses the factors to be 
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considered in planning co-operatively for the 
improvement of instruction. The techniques 
for improving instruction are reported and 
developed in Part II. The authors discuss in 
considerable detail principles and procedures 
related to classroom observation, individual 
and group conferences, and teacher appraisal 
and report on techniques for obtaining, 
through research studies and tests, evidence 
regarding the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program. The eighth and final chapter 
of this part of the volume presents other 
techniques, including demonstration teach- 
ing and intervisitation, for stimulating the 
in-service growth of teacher personnel. 

The several types of supervisory services 
are discussed in the third part of this practi- 
cal and informative volume on secondary- 
school supervision. From the initial chapters 
dealing with the selection and organization 
of learning experiences, through succeeding 
chapters on adjusting individual differences 
among pupils, directing pupil study methods, 
improving teacher participation in school 
activities and services, treating individual 
differences among teachers, and stimulating 
teacher participation in community affairs, 
the reader is furnished with a comprehensive 
analysis of the principal services rendered to 
teachers by supervisory personnel. The vol- 
ume concludes with a final part devoted to 
the factors for consideration in the evalua- 
tion of the supervisory program. 

Democratic Supervision in Secondary 
Schools is a valuable reference book, espe- 
cially for teachers and students of educa- 
tional administration; for the administrative 
and supervisory officers of school systems, 


. large and small; and for members of boards 


of education. The presence of tabular data, 
diagrams, and charts, combined with care- 
fully selected bibliographies appended to 
each chapter, adds to the general usefulness 
of this publication. 


ORVILLE E. PETERSON 


Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FLORENCE GREENHOE Rossins, Educational 
Sociology: A Study in Child, Youth, 
School, and Community. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv+530. 
$4.75. 

This book has been prepared as a text- 
book for undergraduate courses in educa- 
tional sociology. As the outgrowth of ten 
years of teaching prospective teachers in the 
College of Education of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the book is in part a statement of the 
philosophy, aims, and methods which under- 
lie the author’s teaching. The book includes 
teaching aids of various types and draws 
heavily from reports of class projects and 
assignments. 

At first inspection, the over-all organiza- 
tion of the book seems logical and coherent 
and would seem to deal with the major topics 
of importance to prospective teachers. After 
an introductory chapter dealing with the 
scope of educational sociology, the content of 
the book is organized into three parts. Part 
I, entitled “The Social and Cultural Orienta- 
tion of the Child,” proceeds from a brief dis- 
cussion of the child’s original nature to so- 
cialization and social learning, development 
in childhood and adolescence, the child in the 
family, the child and his peers. There is a 
chapter on religion in the life of the child and 
a chapter on mass media of communication. 
Part ITI focuses upon the school: its role in 
society, the school as a social world, and the 
special culture of the school. Part III con- 
sists of two chapters on the integration of 
child, school, and community. 

Upon closer inspection, however, the con- 
tent of the book leaves something to be de- 
sired. The problem of what to include and 
what to omit in a textbook is admittedly dif- 
ficult. In this case, however, one questions 
the inclusion of a long appendix dealing with 
such topics as play therapy and dance ther- 
apy for the child with mental-health prob- 
lems, when nowhere in the book is there a 
discussion of intergroup education; or why, 
when a whole section of the book is devoted 
to the sociology of the school, there is no 
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description of the over-all structure of the 
school as a social institution. Similarly, while 
the author recognizes the importance of so- 
cial-class differences in discussing the sociol- 
ogy of the family, social class is not dealt 
with in terms of its importance in the sociol- 
ogy of the school. Beyond referring to the 
fact that most teachers are middle class in 
origin and that the school is, by and large, a 
middle-class institution, little attention is 
given to the problems (in administration, 
curriculum, and community relations) that 
the school faces in dealing with children of 
varying social classes—a whole area which, 
from the point of view of this reviewer, is of 
primary relevance to the prospective teacher. 
To select another example at a more specific 
level: in the two pages devoted to a discus- 
sion of heredity, the author chooses to dis- 
cuss such topics as twinning and the Rh 
blood factor, while the more general and 
more relevant question of the role of heredity 
in personality or in intelligence is not even 
mentioned. 

As regards presentation of the content, 
the book is not a particularly good example 
of expository writing. Ideas and concepts are 
juxtaposed in a way that is likely to prove 
confusing to the undergraduate. Terms such 
as “identification,” “monism,” and ‘Elec- 
tra complex” and “Oedipus complex” are 
used but not explained. There are many ex- 
cellent photographs in the book, but the 
photographs are not often related to the 
text. Whole sections are given over to illus- 
trative material, but little attempt is made 
to summarize or generalize from the illustra- 
tions. In the author’s evident attempt to 
write in an easy, informal style, the writing 
often takes on a hasty and garbled quality. 
The book bears other marks of hasty prepa- 
ration. There are too many typographical 
errors, misspellings of authors’ names, and 
inaccuracies in bibliographical data and in 
the Index. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Mrs. 
Robbins’ book falls short of being a satisfac- 
tory textbook. This is doubly unfortunate 
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because at present the instructor who seeks 
a good textbook in educational sociology 
finds no great number of titles from which to 
choose. 

BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


University of Chicago 


Witutam LEE NEFF and MABEL GERTRUDE 
PLANER, World History for a Better World. 
Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. 
Pp. xxii+796+22. $4.36. 


The attempt to teach the whole of world 
history in one school year is a task which is 
likely to leave the teacher with feelings of 
dissatisfaction and frustration, especially if 
he is a well-trained student of history. To 
prepare a textbook for such a course de- 
mands the best in scholarship and skill, if the 
author is to avoid the extremes of encyclo- 
pedic detail or of superficial treatment. To 
attempt to evaluate fairly a world-history 
textbook is both a challenging and a bewil- 
dering responsibility. All of this should make 
it evident that the present reviewer ap- 
proaches his task with fairly definite reserva- 
tions, 

On the whole, World History for a Better 
World compares favorably with other repre- 
sentative books in the field. The style is di- 
rect and addressed often to the pupil. How- 
ever, the vocabulary is rather heavy and 
might be above the heads of many tenth- 
graders. The story of world history is divided 
into eighteen units, of from one to seven 
chapters each. There is an introductory sur- 
vey for each unit, with study aids at the end 
of each chapter. This means that the story is 
likely to be pretty much broken up into very 
small units, a fact which might tend to en- 
courage a piecemeal presentation instead of a 
larger unit approach. The reviewer feels that 
no author has as yet really solved the prob- 
lem of what to include and what to leave out 
in the one-year course in world history. This 
book is, in respect to solving this problem, 
somewhat more satisfying than the average. 
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From the point of view of historical ac- 
curacy, there are the usual number of errors 
and misstatements, no doubt due in part to 
the tendency toward oversimplification 
which is a characteristic of most textbooks 
in this category. For example, compurgation 
(p. 6) was a form of trial, not a method of 
punishment as stated. To describe Schlie- 
mann (p. 55) as an American citizen of Ger- 
man birth is correct and, at the same time, 
misleading, when one recalls that he acquired 
citizenship by chance and spent at most a 
few months of his life in the United States, 
returning only when it suited his purposes to 
do so. On page 166 one reads “Garden of 
Olives” for “Garden of Gethsemane.” The 
description of the Elizabethan religious set- 
tlement (p. 283) is greatly oversimplified and 
would no doubt be criticized by most Angli- 
cans. In the discussion of the Ems Dispatch 
(p. 345) and the attendant circumstances, 
the reviewer would like to see the dual re- 
sponsibility for the Franco-Prussian War 
made more apparent. The account as it 
stands is the traditional one and needs am- 
plification. 

Reference has been made to the teaching 
organization of the book. Mention should 
also be made of the teaching aids, which con- 


sume a great deal of space and show pains- 
taking care in their preparation. The re- 
viewer would have welcomed a greater num- 
ber of thought-questions among the ques- 
tions to be answered at the end of each chap- 
ter. There seems to be considerable emphasis 
on memorization at the expense of a problem 
approach, although some questions are sug- 
gested for group discussion. 

It is encouraging to find some slight recog- 
nition of the importance of geography to an 
understanding of world history. There are 
also some good, though very brief, chapters 
on cultural history. Illustrations and maps 
are well chosen, especially those maps which 
show topographical features. 

Mention should be made of the title: 
“World History for a Better World.” The 
motivation back of such a title is commend- 
able, but some students of history feel that 
the dangers of a didactic approach are sure to 
arise. However, a careful reading of this text- 
book gives little reason for such scruples. 
The presentation is, on the whole, objective, 
and there is a minimum of preachment. 


Burr W. PHILLIPS 


University of Wisconsin 
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